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$SÞÞPPPLEE EEE 
" THE 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS Treatiſe was never 

j intended for the Preſs; Tt 

was only an anſwer to'a 
Gentleman of Provence, who be- 
ing the Antbors particular Friend, ' 
had begg d ſome few precepts of 
Civility for his Son, at that time. 
come newly from the Academy, 
and. deſigned for the Court. 

Nor had it ever been Printed, 
but at the initant importunity of 
ſome Perſons of quality, for whone 
the Author had a more then ordis- 
ary reſpea, who univerſally con- 
curred, that the public1tion would 
be uſeful, not only to ſuch as had 
Children to brine up, but to others 
alſo, whe thongh advanc'd in years, 

| A 3 might 
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right be defeFTive notwithſtand- 
#ng, inthe exattneſs and pundiliv 
of Civility, ſo indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in the converſation of the 
wor Id, 

Upon which con(ideration - he 
was induced to ſuperadde ſome- 
thing as to the Ladies alſo, that 
both ſexes might participate of 
the profit, and he not appear par- 
tial to any. But as this work 
cannot have relation to any but the 
Gentry, ſo even to them it is pre- 
ſented in a different manner < 
For, there being many - perſons 
(he is ſenſible) to whom theſe 
Rules are unneceſſary, and who if 
they pleaſed, could exhibit much 
better direFions; to thers it is 
he does moſt earneitly apply him- 
ſelf; that they would not only cor- 
red what is corrigible in his, but 
tranſmit to th: Printer what other 
Notes and Obſervations, upon this 


ſubje® 


t 
4 
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ſubjeF, they ſhall make of their 
own 5 to the end, that if it be 
judeed worthy of a ſecond In- 
preſſion, it may come forth more 
copions, and compleat. 

For the others, who not having 
opportunity, or convenience of re- 
pairing to Court, and learning theſe 
Rudiments of Civility in their pro- 
per School, our hope is, withthe 
left docibility (without which they 
are capable of nothirg) they will | 
reap their advantage,and thank us 
for our deſign of gratifying them. 

And that the ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe might ccyreſpond the bet- 
ter to the deſign 5 it is nct imper- 
tinent to ailvertiſe, that wliljt 
this Treatiſe was in the Preſ;,there 
was another put forth, Intituled, 
The Education of a Prince ; 
which was the labeurs of two of 
the moſt Eminent IWits of our age. 
It would not be amiſi, 1 ſay, if 

this 
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this Treatiſe were peruſed, to im- 
preenate our minds, and diſpoſe 
them to the praice of ſuch vir- 
ques as are neceſſary for our ſeve- 
ral conditions; that ſo our Civi- 
* lity being laid upon a ſolid foun- 
dation, may be 4 real ornament 
to our Prudence and Learuing 5 
whereas without the concomitancy 
of virtue, it is 1, othing elſe bit 4 
Fhantoſme : or Aalquerd Co 
But above all, it world be con- 
wenient, if we not only peruſe, | 
but ſiudy, and 1i..1t accurately, the | 
Treatite of Ci:riltian Civility, 
very properly b und up with the 
the other. and 1 t ſo ſhort and ſie 
\ eind 5 which two books, by the 
ſeaſonableneſs of their Edition, 
ſeemed to be put out by theſe Ex- 
cel cnt Maſters, 112 alſiſtance to 
' ine; Fer their 's com prehending 
the Theory and General Princi- 
ples of Civility; and mine the 
y | Par- 
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particular pradices there's ſer- 
ving as the Firſt Part, and mine 
as the Second; betwixt both, the 
work may be compleat, if it be 
no arrogance to add a piece, low 
in its price, ard inconſiderable 
in its matcrials, to a Fabrick of 
Intrin(ical Riches, aud of incoms 
parable ArchiteFure,. | 
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ment obſerved in France 
amongſt all perſons of 
Quality; upon ſeveral 


occaſions. 


To 4 Gentleman of Provence. 


T is your delire, Sir, 
to know of me what is 
that Politneſs and Con- 
cinnity of behaviour, 
which 1s fo laudably re- - 

' Quiſite ina well-bred man; be- 

' cauſe, ſay you, Iam well verſed 

in x the mangers of the world, 
B and 


2 The Rules of Civility. 
(and acquainted (according tg 
your ob SAS . with ' che 
Rules of Civility and relpett. 
I will not defend my ſelf agdnſt 
your good opinion 3 yet I can- 
not but tear, my complyance 
will convince you 3 it was your 
friendſhip (not any merit of 
mine) which pre-poſſeſs'd you 
in my favour. 


CHAP. IL 


The Contents of this Tra, and 
in what Civility conliſts. 


FN obedience therefore: to 
your commands, let me tell 
you, the Gertyneſs and plaufi- 
bility, of which you defire in- 
formation; isin my opinton no» 
thing elſe, but the modeſty and ' 
decorum to be obſerved by 
every 
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every one according to his con- 
dition: for your. curiolity is 
not (I conceive) about the 
bonne Grace, or the neat and 
becoming, air 5 which 1s as it 
were natural to ſome perſons, 
who by a particular bounty of 
Nature; have a way of pleaſing 
in what ever they do, and dif- 
pleaſing no body. Precepts 
for the _ of this Air, 
and agreeablenels, arenat to be 
given, it being a peculiar gift 
(exprelt in this ſentence (Gan- 
deant bene nati) which Nature 
reſerves to her ſelf, and is al-- 
molt the only thing which Art 
cannot imitate, 4 

But the plealing of the cor- 
poral eye being but a trifle, ' 
unleſs we can order things ſo, 
as to make our ſelves grateful 
| totheeye of the Soul ; rtisnoc 
that outward addreſs or be- 

B 2 coming= 
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comingneſs, which is the true 
principle and form of a:Gentle- 
man3 it is ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial and ſolid, which diſco- 
vers the diſpoſition of our ſoul, 
rather then the Geſticulations 
of our body. 1 In ſhort,ſhould 
we look no further then this 
exteriour Grace, it would fol- 
low, that thoſe who have any 
corporal incommodity, would 
paſs for Monſters among men; 
whereas their ſouls being well 
cultivated, and polite, their 
actions may be as pleaſing, as 
the actions of the handſomeſt 
man. 
Toeſtabliſh therefore the rules 
of true Generoſity, I tind we 
have no more to do, but to ap- 


x Neque enim ſolum corporis qui ad na- 
turam apri ſunt, ſed mulro eriam magis ani- 
mi morus probandi,qui irem ad naturatn ac- 
commoderi ſunt, Cic. lib, 1. off. 


ply 
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ply to the Rules of Civility 
which Civility being nothing 
but a certain modeſty and pu- 
dor requiredin all our actions ; 
itisof that vertue properly we 
areto give diſcriptionz r and 
thata deſcription would be ſuffi- 
cient to direct towards the ac- 
quiſition of that politneſs, that 
agreeableneſs, that I know not 
what, which has power'to con- 
ciliate the applauſe and affecti- 
ons of all people, in ſpight of 
any natural, or accidental de- 
formity. | 


1 Modeſtia eſt per quam pudor honeſta- 
tis elaram & ſtabilem comparar auRorita- 
rem. Cic. Rh. | 
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CHAP. II. 


The definition, the circumſtances, 
and the difſerent kinds of 
 Civility. 


Ivility is defined, 4 ſci- 

ence in inſtracting how to 
diſpoſe all our words and actions 
52 their proper and true places. 
But nothing can be ſaid or 
done exadly, and with civility, 
without four circumſtances be 
oblerved : Firſt, That every one 
behaves himſelf according to his 
age and condition. Second! Y, 
That reſpect be preſere'd to the 
quality of the perſon with whom 
we converſs. Thirdly,. That we 
 con{ider the times And fourthly, 


1 Scientja earum rerum quz agentur aut 
dicenrur, loco ſuo collocandarum. Cic. Lib, 
1. Off. 


te 
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the place where we are.. Theſe 
Circumſtances relating to the 
knowledge of qur . ſelves and 
other people, and tothe obler- 
vation of times and places, are 
of ſuch-neceſlary 1mportance, 
that if any of the four be defi- 
cient, all our aftions Chow well 
intended ſoever) are hut. de- 
formed and imperfec. 

But it would be no caſte mat- 
ter to preſcribe Rules of Civi- 
lity ſocxaR, as thatthey ſhauld 
comply with all times, perſons, 
and. places inthe world ; ſeeing. 
nothing 1s more obvious then 
variety of Cuſtoms, and that 
what is decent in one Nation, 
1s undecent 1n another; what is 
uſeful, and. perhaps profitable 
in one age, declines, and grows 
contemptible in the next; in 
ſhort, nothing is ſo intrinfically 
decorous, but the experience 

B 4 Or 
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capricto of mankind alters, or 
explodes it. 

By reaſon of this variety, our 
reſolution is to treat of it as it 
ſtands at this time in reputation 
among Chriſtians; after which, 
by ſome few diltinftions we 
(hall elaborate and prepare it 
for practice. 

Asto the manner of deport- 
ment at Coronations, Entries, 
Cavalcads, and all publick Ce- 
Temonies, we refer to the He- 
ralds, Publick Officers, or ſuch 
as in their Travels have made 
them their particular obſerva- 
tion. The condufting of Em- 
baſſadors, the formalities at In- 
ſtallments, creation of Magti- 
ſtrates, and ſuch kind of Sa+ 
lemnities, being no part . of 
my preſent Province your 
command, nor my deſign reach- 
ing no further then. ſome ſhort. 

| directions 
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directions for particular de- 
meanour. | 
Tocome then to the point, and 
explain our ſelves in as few 
words as we may. This Mode- 
ſty or Civility we ſpeak of, if 
rakenright, is nothing elſe bur 
humility 3 which being well 
practiced by perſons of honour, 
for there is no quality, no e- 
ate, no pedigree, exempts any 
man from the exerciſe of ver- 
tue : and indeed the preat« ſt: 
perſcns are but mean and de- 
ſpicable amongſt wiſe men, if 
they be not enobled thereby) 
this vertue, I ſay, being well 
practiced, is ſufficient to pro- 
nounce a man civil, and a Gen- 
tleman. 
This Humility conſiſts not- 
only ina moderate and ſubmils. 
opinion of our ſelves, but: in 
prefcrrivg the ſatisfation and' 
B 5 COIN» - 
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commodity of other people 
before our own, and that ſfo-in- 
geniouſly; 1 that we cannot 
provoke or diſoblige any one 
without great trouble and hor- 
rour; and tobe of this diſpoſt- 
tion, is to be truly modeſt ; the. 
reaſon is, becauſe as there 1s noe 
thing letſens, or makes a man. 
more :1:{upportable; then info- 
lence and vanity ; !Q there is 
nothing recommends him fo 
ſtrongly to the affeCtions of all 
people, as aifibility and ſubs 
miſſion.It is a charaQter God Al- 
mighty has imprinted in all the 
vertues which ſpring from him, 
to aFet the eyes, and allure the 
heart of all ſuc} as are beholders 


3 Modeſtia provenit ex quadim dulcedi- 
ne affeus, qua quis horr-r omne quod po- 
reſt alium contriſtare, SF. Th. 2, 2. queſt 
I57. Art. 3. | 

Juſtiriz partes ſunt non violare hominem, 
verccundiz non offendere, Cic, lib. x. off. 


of 
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of their practice; and among[t 
all theſe vertnes, this of Humi- 
Iity has that priviledge in ex- 
traordinary} eminencez from 
whence it / Shomrmn though a 
perſon of known modeſty and 
humility be guilty of any for- 
mal indecency in his carriage; 
it ſhall be ſo far from being ob-- 
jected to his diſparagement, 
that every one will endeavour: 
to excuſe it : whereas: on the 
other fide, a prond and impert- 
ous perſon, adorned with never 
ſo much breeding, and beautt- 
fied with never ſo mnch Art, 
diſpleaſes all people, and is un- 
welcom where ever he gocs. © 

Modeſty therefore is the ef- - 
ft of Humility,as Civiity,and 
the gratefulneſs of our aftons, 
15 the effect of our Modeſty, 


» 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. [II, 


The difference bstwixt things de 
cent and indecent according, 
to cuſione, 


T0 this muſt be added, the 
. difterence betwixt things 
Civil, and uncivil, convenient, 
and inconvenient; for.let aman, 
be never ſo.humble, if. he be. 
ſtupid at. the-ſame time, or mo- 
roſe, he ſhall .never:paſs for ei- 
ther Civil or. Modeſt, nor. be- 
ever admitted into the conver- 
ſation of Gentlemen. 

For the better diſcrimination. 
betwixt. decent. and undecent 
things, itis principally. to bede- 
fired, our Gentleman ſhould. 
kave a good natural judgment 
and perception, to diſcern the 
various qualities of things 3 - 

Or; 
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for want of that many times we 
miſtake, and fall into abſurdi- 
ties, taking things for myſteries 
| and miracles of wit 3 which a- 
mong ſober and judicious peo- 
ple, are but trivial and vain. 

Inthe nextplace it is neceſſa- 
ry an exatobſervation be taken: 
of what.is own'd- and eſtabliſbt 
for civil or uncivil, inthe place: 
where weare. 

In the third place, regard is: 
to be had not to. confound fa- 


miliarity andcivility. 

For the firſt there are no: 
precepts to be given, it being a: 
natural gift without- the aſh- 


ſtance of Art 53 only 'tis redi- 
fyedand improved by educati- _ 
on ſometimes, and extraordi- 
nary inſpection upon our ſelves. 
The ſecond is. formed both 
of the general conſent- and pra- 
ctice of all well bred men, and 
certain 
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certain peculiar Rules of des» 
cency, which nature has like+ 
wiſe inſcribed. Here alſo we 
are to. follow as our model and 
guide, obſerving her preſcripts 
1n things which are hononrable, 
and her modeſty and retention 
im things which are otherwiſe. r 
For example, ſoſtrong an ob- 
ligation has ſhe-Taid upon us to 
condutt our ſelves, 2 according 
to her directions, that if we de- 
viat and tranſgreſs her Rules, 
either im word or action, (as it 
happens to ſuch as counterfeit 
the greatne(s' or ſmallnefs of 
their vice, as they think it 
more commendable, or atfect 
any particuJar poſtures or mo- 
tions in ther marches or other 


1 Quod 6 {*quimur dnc-m naturan, nun- 
quam abverridinus. Cic. Ib. 

2 Adinojum aurzm tada Int ſua cul» 
que non vitioſa, ſed rzinen propria, quo fas. 
cilius decorum tuecatur, T5, 

geſtures) 
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geſtures )that conſtraint and ir- 
regularity - immediately diſ- 
pleaſes, and by common conſent, 
| and a natural inclination in all 
people to integrity and truth, 
1s found immediately inde- 
cent. 'I 3 $94 

Furthermore,nature bavinga. 
deſire to conceal fome parts of 
our Bodies, and toprevent ſome 
kind of ations; cuſtom and uſe 
are ſo well agreed to concur, that 
the perſon who ſhould publickly 
diſcover them, would appear 
the moſt ungentile_ man 1n the 
world; fo ſtrong a caution has 
ſhe laid upon us of acting or 
peaking nothing contrary to 
her dictates of honour and mo- 
deity. 2 

1 Id maxime quemque decet,- quod eſt 
cujuſque ſuum maxime. Circ. /b, i omni 
genere quz ſunt rea & fimplicia laudantur; 
15. C, 2 Quz enim natura occultavir, eadern 
omnes, qui ſana mente ſunt, removent ab o. 


cls, ipf.que neceſfirati dant operam, ux 
quzm occultithme parcant, Crc.16, For 
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For other attions where na- 
ture has not been ſo-preciſe, but 
left usthe ſame liberty with o- 
ther Creatures, as 1 ſpitting, | 
coffing, ſneezing, eating, drink- 
ing, &c. We may follow our 
own fancies, becauſe every man 
15naturally convinc'd the more 
remote and-contrary his aCtions 
are to the example of Brutes, 
the nearer does he approach to 
that perfection to which. man 
tends by natural propenſity, ac- 
cording to- the preheminence 
of hisnature. | 
For as there are ſome actions 
naturally indiſpenſible, and 
muſt be done, how undecent 
ſoever they be in themſelves, it 
is required they be performed 
with as much modeſty. and re- 
motene(s from the prattice of 
Beaſts as is poſlible. 
Other things there are which 
have. 
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have no dependency of nature, 
but have been introduced and 
allowed in all times among ns, 
as to pull off ones Hat in teſti- 
money of reſpect 3 to give Su- 
periors or equals the prece- 
dence; to allow him the upper 
end of the Table or Chamber, 
and the Wall, as they walk in 
the Streets. Theſe are things 
ſo generally expeCted, and ſo 
eſſential to Civility, that if a 
man does not reſalute a perſon 
which hath ſaluted him with his 
Hat, though his condition be 
never {o mean, he will be lookt 
upon as uncivil, and ill bred, 
let his extraction be never ſo 
great. 

The third thing we have 
thought neceſſary, conſiſts in a 
judictous diſcrimination of fa- 
miliarity and reſpeft; and this 
diſtmCion is of the more im- 

portance, 
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portance, becauſe upon ſome 
occaſions familiarity may be de- 
cent and becoming, and. at o- 
_ thers preſumptuous and trou- 
bleſome. | | 

Wherefore it ts not 1nconve- 
nient firſt to underſtand, that 
Familiarity is a gentile liberty 
betwixt perſons alting on aif- 
conriing together, by . which it #s 
tacitly and reciprocally agreed to 
take that in good part, which in 
firitneſs at other times, or in 6- 
ther company, might poſſubly diff 
pleaſe. | ' 

It is moreover to be obſer» 
ved, that all hamane converſa- 
tion paſſes betwixt Equals, or 
Superior and Inferior 3 and that 
all tranfation whatever is ma- 
naged betwixt perſons of long; 
| =_ > or no acquaintance at 
all. 

Betwixt Equals,if one knows 

| how 
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how to manage it well, famili- 
arity is laudable; if but alittle, 
'tis dangerous; if not'at all, 'tis 
rude, and difcovers weakneſs of 
judgment. 

From an Infertour toa Supe- 
riour (unleſs he knows him ex- 
tremely well, (or if but alittle) 
by his expreſs command) fami- 
larity is ſaucineſs3 and if he 
knows him not at all, impudence 
1n the higheſt. 

From Superiourto Inferiour, 
familiarity is graceful, and ob- 
liges the perfon which receives 
it. 

Sothen according to theſe re- 
marks, all our ations 1n reſpect 
of other perſons, are either ab+ 
ſolute and independant, or de- 
pendant according to the dif- 
terence of ſuperiority, equality, 
or inferiority. To the firſt all 
things are lawful, becauſe they 

COM»: 
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command the others ; and hav- 
ingno right to cenſure, the 1n- 
feriour muſt be contented to 
ſuffer. The ſecond are at li- 
berty among themſelves 3 but 
the third are\more particularly 
obliged to the rules of mo- 
deſty. 

For theſe reaſons the two firſt 
may. be familiar without tndeco- 
rum, but the third never, with- 
out expreſs order from the per- 
ſon on whom he depends. 

But astheſe general principals 
would be of good ſervice to 
ſuch perſons as knew how to 
apply them in all their conver- 
ſations, ſo likewiſe it muſt be 
proportionably uſeful, if I re- 
duce them to ſome heads, and 
make them more plain and in- 
telligible thereby. 

Here therefore we will com- 
mence our Eſlay, in propoſing 

an 
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an example of the converſe be- 
twixt an Inferiour and Superi- 
our, with whom there isno in- 
timate acquaintance 3 this be- 
ing the caſe which requires, and 
affords more precepts then ei- 
ther of the other. Letus be- 
gin then with a young Gentle- 
man, whom we are to polifh for 
the viſiting and converſing with 
great perſons, in all places, and 
at all times ſhall occur. 


CHAP. IV. 


His entrance into the great per- 
ſons houſe; his obſervations at 
the door, in the Anti-cham- 
bers, and elſewhere. 


O begin withthe door of 

a Prince, or Great Perſon, 

It is uncivil to. knock hard, or 
to 
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togive more then one knock. 

At the door of his Bed-cham- 
ber or Cloſet, to knock, is no 
leſs then bruitiſh 3 the way is 
to {cratch only with their nails. 

When he ſcratches with his | 
nails at the Kings Bed-chamber 
door, or any other Great Per- 
fons, and the Uſher demands 
his name, he mult tell him his 
firname only, without the qua- 
lification of Mr. S. or my Lord. 

When he comes into a great 
Mans houſe or chamber, it is1iot 
civil to wrap himſelf up in his 
Cloak; but inthe Kings Court 
he runs great hazard of corre- 

. -. It is boldneſs to enter of him- 
ſelf, without being introduc'd. 

If it be of importance to him 
toenter, and- there be no body 
to introduce him, he muſt try 
gently whether the door be 

lockt 


S 
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lockt. or botred on the 1nfide.; 
if 1t be, he 1s not to knock, or 
fiddel about the lock; like. an 
impatient perſon, ' as ' if he 
+ | would pick it, but he muſt pa- 
is || tiently expect tf] 1tibe opened, 
r | or ſcratch ſoftly to make them 
hear 3 if no bady comes, he muſt 
retire to ſome diftance, leaſt be- 
ing found about the door, he 
ſhould be - taken - as an Eves» 
dropper or Spy, which would 
be great offence: to all perſbns 
of quality. _. 

It is but civil to walk with 
his Hat: off m: the Halls, and 
Anti-chambers,. and this is to 
be obſerved, he who enters is 
_ always to ſalure the 

rſt. | 


Some I have known fo culti- 
vated and- refined in i Foreign 
parts, they would: not for a. 
world have ' put on their Hats, 

or 
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or fate with their back towards 
the Picture of any Eminent Per- 
ſon. 

It is contrary to Civility, to. 
bid a perſon (his Superiour) to 
put on his Hat; and on the o- 
ther (ide, the incivility is no 
leſs, if in putting on his own 
Hat, he makesnot the perſon to 
whom he is ſpeaking put on his 
alſo,though he be his inferiour, 
if he be not his dependant, 

When the: King or Queen's 
Tables are ſpread, 'tis corrige- 
ableto keep on his Hat, as like- 
wiſe when the Officers come 
by with the covering or meat. 

In the Bed-chamber he muſt 
be always uncovered: In the 
Queens Chamber, the Ladies 
which enter, make their reve- 
rences towards the bed, to 
whichit is not permitted any of 
them toapproach, though _ 
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be no rails nor balliſters about 
it. 

As tothe Ladies, it is conve- 
nient for them to know, that 
beſides the PunCtilio of their 
courtelies, there 1s the Ceremo- 
ny of the Mask, the Hoods, and 
the Trains ; for it is noleſs then 
rudeneſs in a woman to enter 
into any ones Chamber, to 
whom ſhe owes any reſpect, 
with her Gown tucked up, with 
her Mask upon her face, or a 
Hood about her head, unleſs it 
be thin and perſpicuous. 

[t is to be ſtriftly obſerved 
likewiſe, that their courtelies be 
not ſhort and precipitate 3 but 
grave and low, ifthere be room, 
if it be only in paſſing; a mode- 
rate inclination 1s ſufficient. 

It is not civil to have their 
Masks on before perſons of ho- 
nour, in any place \yhere they 

may 
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may be ſcen3z unleſs they be in 
the ſame Coach together at the | 
ſame time. 

Its uncivil to keep - their 
Masks on when thev are ſalute- 
ing any one, unleſs 1t be at a 
g00d diſtance: But even 1n 
that cale they pull it off before 
any perſon of the blood. 

In the Chamber of any great 
perſon, where the Bedis railed 
In, it isrudeneſs to {it down up- 
on the rails. 

It is indiſcretion alſoto lean 
upon the arms. of the Kings 
Chair, or to loll upon the back 
of itz to prevent which, 1t 1s 
commonly turned towards the 
wall. 

Whilſt he attends in the 
Anti-chamber, or Preſence 
Chamber, it 1s not decent to 
walk up and down the room, 
and if at any time he does ſo, 

nt 
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it is the Uſhers duty, and com- 
mon practice to rebuke him. 

It 1$no leſs abſurd to whiſtle, 
or ſing for his divertiſement (as 
they call it) whilſt he is wait- 
i2g in thoſe rooms, or in the 
{rreet, Or any other place where 
chereis Concourſe of people. 


CHAP.V. 


tegulates his Converſation in 
Company. 


A Sitis a token of indiſcre- 
| 7 © \ tionand vanity for oneto 
cater boldly and without Cere- 
mony, into a room where peo- * 
ple arein diſcourſe (though he 
be of their acquaintance) un- 
leſs his buſineſs be extraordi- 
nary, and he can'ſteal in with- 
out diſturbing them: ſoit is the 
mark of incogitancy or ill- 


C 2 breeding 
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breeding, when one comes into 
a room, to ball out as their 
throats would ſplit, to the per- 
ſon of their acquaintance3 your 
ſervant Sir, your humble ſer- 
want; Madam, I wiſh you good 
day. But hemuſt enter quietly 
and civilly, and when he comes 
near the perſon he would ſa- 
lute, make his Complement mo- 
deſtly and gravely,without any 
ſ\uch noiſe or obſtreperouſnelſs. 
If they do him the civility to 
riſe when he comes in, he muſt 
have extraordinary care he 
takes not .any of their places, 
but ſeat himſelf upon another, 
and rather behind then before} 
any body ; obſerving ſtil! not 
to lit down till they be all inf 
their places; it being great 1n- 
decorum to fit down in that 
caſe, whilſt any perſon which 
gavehim that reſpect, continues 
upon his legs.» Le 
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Leſs tollerable it 1s to inquire: 
what they were talking off 5 OT 
(if they be in diſcourſe) to in- 
terrupt them, and inquire ha- 
ltily What's that? who did? 
who ſaid ſo? eſpectally if they 
be whiſpering or talking . in. 
private. 

If one be in company, 'tis 
not civil to ipeak to any one of 
them, (or to any ſcrvant that 
comesin by accident) in a Jan- 
guage the reſt do not under- 
ſtand, 

It 15 not civil to whiſper in 
company, and leſs to laugh 
when vou have done; for peo- 
ple betng generally con'hi. 1, 
are apt toapfply it rom olves, 
and conceive {Onintitiiis ty 
grert diſpleaſure as 1s not callly 
removed. ; 

think it ſcarce neceſlary to 
ſet down the documents which 
C 3 +: 
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1s given every day to children; 
as when ever they anſwer yes, 
orno, to give always the Ti- 
tles of Sir, Madam, or my 
Lord, as they are due; as yes 
Sir 3 no Madam, &*c. it is hand- 
ſome alſo when one is to con- 
tradict any perſon of quality, 
and to an{iver in the negative, 
it is not to be done bluntly with 
a No, Sir, that-is not fo, but by 
circumlocution, as Pardon me 
Sir, IT beg your pardon, Madam, 
if I preſume to ſay, ficking and 
pratling are but ill ways to pleaſe, 
It is obvious too, that it is but 
a Ruſtick and Clownifh kindof 
wit, to put 1{-2/err, or Madam, 
after any word, fo as to render 
his meaning ambiguous, as to 
ſay, this book is bound in Calf, 
Sir; this is a fine Mare, Midam 
or hs is mounted upon an Aſs my 
Lord, CC. 
It 
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It is not handſom to add - 
ter the Titles of Monfreur, 
Madan, the ſirname, or Foes 
Iity of the perſon one ſpeaks to, 
as to ſay, Tes Mr. Cicero: No 
Ar. Conſul : but rather, yes Sir, 
70 Sir, and no more. 
When one ſpeaks any thing 
Complementaly, or runs out in- 
to extravagant expreſſion 1n 
commendation of the perſonto 
whom he ſpeaks3 It is not civil 
to ſay, you jeer we Sir, but the 
phraſe muſt be altered, andone 
may ſay, you amaze me Sir, &c. 
When one tells any ſtory or 
action of an other, eſpecially 
if1t be to the diſadvantage  h 
the perſon who didit; it is not 
g00d to father it upon the per- 
ſon to whom we are ſpeaking, 
expreily, or under his own 
on nt to doit more remotes 
v, and by ſome indilinite term, 
C-4, as. 
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as to ſay, ſuch a thing was done 
raſhly, ſuch a thing had been 
#ore obligingly let alone 3 1s bet- 
ter then to tell him bluntly, he 
was mad to do fect a thing, or 
he diſobliged ſuch a man in doing 
ſo or ſo. 

Great care is to be had like- 
wiſe of ſpeaking imperioully, or 
uſing any words of command 
towards the perſon towhom we 
are ſpeaking 3 we are rather to 
accuſtom our ſelves to a way of 
circumlocution, by varying the 
phraſe in ſome other indiffinite 
manner 3 as inſtead of ſaying, 
c0:4e. go, do, or ſay ſuch 4 thing, 
_ wemaulſt lay, if you think it con- 
venient, come 5 you will do well 
to g05 in my judement it would 
be well to do ſo. 

Itisno ſmall argument of in- 
diſcretion, in a perſon that 
would be thought otherwiſe, 

to 
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magnifie, or talk much of his 
Wife, his Children, or Relatt- 
ons, in the company of perſons 
of quality 3 though they may be 
ſpoken of upon occaſion, if it 
be done pertinently, and with- 
out extravagant commenda- 
tion. 

It 15not handſome to appear 
affected, or over-much pleaſed 
with the commendations of 
ones Relations; nor when one 
ſpeaks of his own Wife, to men- 
tion her by her name or quality, 
or any term of familiarity uſed 
betwixt themſelves; as for cx- 
ample, it would not behandſom . 
if Cicero, Or any Preſident were 
ſpeaking of his Wite, for him to 
lay, Midam Cicero, did ſo, 
Madam la Prelidente, ſaid this, 
or my joy, my duck went hither - 
or thither ; but much betrer it- 
would be to ſay only mz 17:fe, 

Cy: A '. 
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A Wife ſpeaking of her Hus- 
band before perſons of ordinary. 
condition, may call him by his 
name, with the addition of Ma- 
ſter,if he uſes that title ; but be- 
fore perſons of quality, ſhe is to 
ſay only zz3 Hnsband: The man 
whichcarelies,or expreflesmuch 
fondneſs, to his Wite, before 
company, makes himſelf ridicu- 
lous. 

It 1s not civil to enquire too 
particularly, of the Husband, 
afrer his Wife; unleſs ſhe has 
been abſent in the Country, or 
deſperately ill; eſpecially, if he 
be a perſon for whom we ought 
to haveany relpect. 

And if it happens, we are 
bound in civility to inquire of 

ie Husband, we muſt proceed 
contrary to his way 5 for where- 
ashe in diſcretion 1s to fay no 
more then xy IWife, in ſpeaking 
of. 
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of her 5' we muſt not follow his 
example, and cry rudely, how 
old is your Wife? or how does your 
IVife £ but obſerving the quali- 
ty of the Husband, ſay, how ol4 
is my Lady your Wife ? T wiſh my 
Lady Preſident, or my Lady 
Dutcheſs much happineſ#. 

Being in the company of per- 
ſons of quality, unle(s one be of 
greater dignity himſelf, it 1sno 
leſs rid:culous to mention ones 
Relations, with their Titles of 
Honour (though we ovght al- 
ways to ſpeak of them with 
reſpect_) as to ſay; My Lerd my 
Father, my Taay my Aother. . 
They are only to be called zzy 
Father, my Mother; nor is it 
proper for Children of any big- 
neſs, to call them Pador 1m; 
much lefs to call them by their . 
Names, or their Titles. 

When one ſpeaks to a third 

per{-»n, 
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perſon, of any perſon of quality 
who is preſent, it is not civilto 
name him bluntly if he ſtands 
byz as for example, if I were 
ſpeaking to Cicero of Ceſar, in 
the preſence of Ceſar,aud ſhould 
tell him Ceſar had done great 
thines in France and Cicero 
ſhould ask me who took Gergo- 
via? I muſt not nod my head 
and cry He; that would be a 
diſobligation - to Cz/ſar, and ſa- 
vour too much of contempt : 
But I mvſt anſwer. this Gentle- 
man took it ; and it 1s no leſs 
uncivil to point with ones 
finger to the perſon of whom 
we are ſpeaking, if he bein the 
TQOm. . 

It is improper likewiſe ta 
ſend commendations or meſ- 
ſages to any body, by our Su- 
periours; but we muſt rather 
fiad out ſome other perſon that 

1s 
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i5.either equal or inferiour. 

It 15 defect of civility like- 
wiſe, and good breeding, to in- 
terrupt any perſon that 1s our. 
Superiour, if he bein diſcourſe; 
and makes us ridiculous to 
ſpeak in. that caſe but when we 
are ſpoken to. 

When a perſon of Superiour 
quality asks a queſtion in com- 
pany, where there are many 
more our Superiours, it 1s ar- 
rogance to anſwer firſt, though 
the queſtion be but trivial; as 
what is it a Clock ? what day is 
it ? even in thoſe queſtions we 
are to give precedence to our 
betters, unleſs they be made 
particularly to us. 

If a perſon for whom we bear 
any common reſpect, helitates 
in his diſcourſe, to conſider 
| what he has to ſay, orto rubup, 
his memory 3 *tis rude to cut 

him 


% 
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him off quite, or interrupt him, 
though 1n his aſſiſtance; as if 
one were telling that Ceſar de- 
ſeated Pompey in the battel of, of, 
of; it would be unhandſome for 
one to clap in, and cry Phar- 
ſalia; he ought rather to attend 
-ti]l he be askt. 

In the ſame manner, it 1s not 
Gentile to reCtifie a Superiour, 
thongh he be in a miſtake, be- 
cauſe it would look like a kind 
of contradiction; as if he ſhould 
lay, 1t was a teſtimony of good 
nature in Darius, to weep when 
he ſaw Alexander dead. Where 
Darins 1s miſtaken for Alexan- 
der, we are obliged in civility 
to attend till he recollects him- 
ſelf, or gives us occaſion to un- 
deceive him 3; and then we are 
to do it without any refle&i- 
ON. 

In ſpeaking to a perſon, it is 

not 
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not civil to cry, you auderſtand.. 
me I hope? dy you underſtand 
me? I do not know whether j 
explain my [elf ſufficiently. One 
mult ſiy nothing 1n that nature, 
but procced in his diſcourſe 3 
and if he perceives he does not 
underſtand, repeat, or illuſtrate 
what he ſaid before in as few 
words as 1s poſlible, 

[nrelating any ſtory, 'tis ri- 
diculous to fay almoſt at every 
word, ſaid be, or ſaid ſhe. 

Caution muſt be had, like-- 
wiſe, of ſpeaking any thing may 
perplex or trouble any one; 
or remembring and reviving a- 
ny affair, that 1s not to the ad- 
vantage of the perſon to whom 
they ſpeak. 

Toſleep, go away, or gape, 
whilſt one 1s ſpeaking, 1snot on- 
ly uncivil, but {tupid 3 and to 
be langhing and playing the 

oo], 
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fool, 1s as bad; care therefore 
muſt be had not to play with 
ones fingers, to pator toy with 
him that ſets next, nor do any 
childiſh thing to provoke him 
to laugh; leaſt the company be- 
ing indiſpoſed for ſuch idle di- 
verſions, take pet and be gone. 

If a perſon of quality be in 
the company of Ladies, 'tis too 
juvenile and light to play with 
them, to toſs or tumble them; 
to kils them by ſurpriſe, to 
force away their Hoods, their 
Fans, or their Muffs. 

'Tis not civil to bite the nail 
of ones thumb at one in con- 
temptz as when they uſually 
cry, T1 care not this for you: 
ſnapping the end of their tooth 
with their nail ; nor is it better 
to fillip with their fingers in dc- 
fiance. 

It is unhandſome among La- 

dies, 
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dics, or any other {crious com- 
pany, to throw off ones Cloak, 
to pull off ones Peruque, or 
Doublet, to cut ones nails, to 
tye ones garter, to change ſhoos 
if they pinch; to call for ones 
night Gown, and Slippers to be 
at caſe 3 all which are as-incon- 
gruous, as for an Officer of horſe 
toappear in ſhooes when he is 
called to attend the General. 
'Tis unpleaſing, likewiſe, to 
hear a man always complain- 
ing of his diltempers in compa- 
ny 3 and implies cither ſtupt- 
dity or hypocrifie; it being to 
be ſuppoſed, he does it either by 
that vain and impertiuent pre- 
tence, to concea! his want of 
ability to maintain any dif- 
courſe 5 or. that he may be 
thereby. permitted to take his 
own eaſe, though to the diſtur- 
bance of the reſt of the com» 
pany. When 
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When any jewel or other 
rarity 1s ſhown to the compa- 
ny, 'tis indecent to clap ,ones 
hand upon it to ſee it hrſt; it 
being much better manners to 
moderate our Curioſity, and 
expect patiently til] it comes to 
our turn, and when it does, it 
argues no great diſcretion to 
admire it too much, or to run 
out into any extravagant com- 
mendations, as ſome people do, 
who by their immoderate tran- 
ſport, convince us they have 
ſeen nothing- curious before, 
and haveno true eſtimate of the 
value of things. 

On the other ſide, to be cold 
and indifferent tn praiſing what 
1s reallv commendable, is a ſign 
of (nllennul> nt morolity, C- 
ſpecially iy great perſons, and 1s 
ing. "arcful to 3 {1c worids the 
boittiay therefore is to be mo- 


delt 
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deſt and juſt, and to give things 
their approbation as they think 
them to deſerve it. 

Itis not 1mproper to adver- 
tile in thisplace, that when any 
thing 1s-preſented to one by a 
Superiour or Equal, 'tis decent 
toreceive it with his Glove off, 
kiffing his hands as alſo when 
he returns it, or preſents any 
thing to another : But if a thing 
be deſired of us, the beft way 
1s to deliver it immediately, 
without making him expect. 

It whena Jewel, or ſuch thing 
is ſhown, and it be put up be- 
foreit comes at us, we muſt not 
exprefs any diflarisfaftion, but 
{uppreſs our deftre of ſeeing it 
as mnch as we can; though in 
the mean timeit is incivilinthe 
p.rſon who preduced it, to 
ſhow it rofome of the company, 
aid conccal it from thu reſt. 


[t. 
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It is very ungentil, and argues no 
ſmall indiſcretion to peep over 
any ones ſhoulder, when he 1s 
either reading or writing 3 or 
to caſt his eyes ſeriouſly upon 
any papers lying in his way. 

"Tis not handſome, likewiſe, 
to come too near thoſe whoare 
telling of Money ; any Trunk 
that is open, or any Cloſet where 
Jewels, or (uchrarities are laid : 
1 In like manncr if one be in 
his Cloſet with any perſon who 
is ſuddenly called out, it is ci- 
vil to go out with him, and at- 
tend his return in ſome other 
' room. | 

*'Tis inctvility before a per- 
ſon of quality, to read any 
Letter or other Paper that 1s 
brought to him, unleſs the ſaid 


1 Nils 0jos Q las cartas ; nilas mans 4 
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perſon 
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perſon be concerned therein, or 
does expreſly delireit. 

If new company comes in, or 
any perſon riſes tobe gone, or 
to pay reſpect to them that are 
entring, though they be our 
Inferiours, it 1s but civility to 
riſe alſo. 

If any one comes in to ſpeak 
with us froma perſon,for whom 
we ought to have a reſpe&, 
though it be but a footman 3 we 
are obliged in civility to riſe 
from our ſeat, and recetve his 
meſTage with our Hats off. 

If we be obliged to go and 
come into the room before per- 
ſons of quality, we are to have 
a care of turning our backs up* 
on them, and are to endeavour 
to go-out backwards as much 
as We can. 

But above all things, our 
principal care muſt be of 1n- 

_ truding 
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truding upon perſons in private 
diſcourſe, which wili be diſco- 
vered either by their retire- 
ment, their whiſpcring, or by 
the ch»nging their Ci{courſc 
upon our approach 3 having vb- 
ſerved either of th-{c [1;-ns, we 
are preſently to wit idyo1y 14oOn 
penalty of falling into gr tn- 
diſcretion. 

For companies met vpon any 
Solemnity or Cercmony, we 
muſttake ſpecial notice of two 
ſorts of people; tne Auinors of 
the Ceremony, or the Yerions 
invited. 

To the Authors in the tut 
place, if the Ceremony be any 
ſerious matter, we wult always 
give place though they be our 
Infer:Ours: For example, at a 
Wedding, the Bride, Bride- 
groom, their Relatioiis,and the 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, have al- 

ways 
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ways tiz preheminencez and 
we are ii civility obligedto do 
them, thowyh they be very 
much benear' is. If it beat a 
Chriſtning, ih: God-fathers, 
Cuu-mothers, Cinld, ſidwife, 
and ſuch of the Matroans as are 
moſt eflentia! ro the (oromoe 
ny, are 11 cquity to »recedes 
It it be a E11n&6:a), the rclations 
of th: d- 1.) perſon are [11 courſe 
to go rc and have the moſt 
honourable place . if it be at an 
Offering, or Relig;ous Proceſ- 
lon, the Church-ward2ns and 
other Ofhcers of the Church, 
are to be in the Van. 

As to the perſons invited, if 
we be of that number, we are 
not to place our ſelves, if there 
be any body elſe to diſpoſe of 
us3 but if there be none, but 
every body is left at his own 
liberty, 'tis diſcretion to mo 

tne 
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the beſt places void for perſons 
of greater quality 3 unleſs we 
be of ſuch a dignity and cha- 
racer, as obliges us, according 
to cuſtom, to ſtand upon our 
PunGtilioes, not ſo much out of 
an-opinion of our ſelves, as in 
conſideration of the honour we 
owe to the Society, of which 
we are Members, or to the 
Prince, whoſe Miniſters we 
are. 

. In our Seats at a Play, if they 
be near the Theatre, the fir(t 
places are the leaſt, and by con- 
ſequence the beſt, more remote, 
but if they be too far off, it is 
clear contrary. 

In ſhort, in regard of all ſorts 
of people, our civility concern- 
ing the place, ought to be re- 
gulated upon a right eſtimation, 
firſt of our ſelves, and then of 
other perſons. It is commonly 
lookt 
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lookt upon as Civility to give 
place, or at leaſt offer it to Ec- 
cleliaſtical perſons, in reference 
to their functions 3 to ſuch Ma- 
giltrates as-are 1n their Princes 
name intruſted with the exe- 
cution of his laws; to perſons of 
any publick character, to per- 
ſons of extraordinary extracti- 
on5 to women, to antient per- 
lons3 and ſuch as have ren- 
dred themſelves egregious by 
any faculty of their, own. 


CHAP. VI. 


Cur Deportment towards a Great 
Perſon. 


S to our behaviour to- 
wards Great Perſons of 
more thea ordinary quality, It 
1s to be obſcrved, when we 
D enter 
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enter into their Chambers or 
Cloſets, we muſt go in gently, 
making a profound reverence 
and inclination of our bodies, 
if the perſon be preſent 3 if not, 
we are not to peep and pry up 
and down to ſee what we can 
diſcover 5 but to retire as ſoftly 
as we came in, and expect his 
appearance without. I 

If the perſon we viſit be ſick, 
and in bed, we muſt return, 
without we bedeſired to enter; 
and then having ſeen him, our 
viſit isto be ſhort, becauſe fick 
people are unquiet, and tyed 
up totheir Phyſick and times: 
we muſt remember likewiſe to 
ſpeak low, and provoke him to 
anſwer as little as we can. 

We muſt remember 'tis great 


1 Incivile eft eum ſalutare qui reddit wi- 
adamant abuum exonerat. Eraſ.coll, in Princ. 


10- 
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indecency to fit down upon the 
bed, eſpecially if it be a wo- 
man3 but above all, it has been 
unhandſ{ome in all ages, and fa- 
vours of want of breeding ; if 
being in company of our Supe- 
riors, Equals, or other perſons 
with whom we have not a'per- 
fect familiarity, we throw our 
ſelves upon the bed, and conti- 
nue- our diſconrſe as we are 
lolling there. 

If the perſon upon whom we 

. wait be writing, reading,or ſtu- 
dying, 1t is not manners to in- 
terrupt him preſently with our 
diſcourſe; but we muſt rather 
ſtay till he has done, or leaves 
off of himſelf to entertain us. 

If we be defired to fit, we 
muſt doit, but with ſome little 
demonſtration of unwillingneſs, 
in regard of our reſpe&t; and 
be ſure to place our ſelves be- 

D 2 neath 
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neath him towards the lower 
end of the room, which is al- 
way's next the door where we 
came in 3 and the upper end is, 
whcrethe perſon of honour fits 
himſelf. 

It mult not be forgot alſo, 
that when we do lit, it be upon 
a (eat inferiour to his, if it beto 
be had 3 there being great dif- 
terence to be obſerved, betwixt 
a Chair with arms, a back chair, 
and a folding ſtool; the firſt 
| being moſt honourable, the ſe- 
cond the next, and the ſtool the 
loweſt of the three. 

It is altogether unhandſome 
to appear, eſpecially before 
women,. without our Waſtcoat 
and Shirt ſo open, as that our 
skin may beſecn; or to come in 
with any other part gaping, 
that ought in modeſty to be 


(hut. 
When 
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When one (its down, he 15not 
to place himſelf cheek by jole 
by his fide, but juſt over againſt. 
him, thathe may rake notice-of 
his readineſs to hear him; and 
becauſe it is not ſo handſume 
to ſet full in his face, it will be 
cſteemed good breeding, if he 
place. himſelf ex profite or ſome- 
thing (1de ways. 

We muſt by no means put on 
our Hats, unleſs commanded ; 
we muſt have our Gloves upon 
our hands; and keep our ſelves 
quiet upon our'Seats, without 
playing with ourLegs,ourBand- 
{trings, our Hat, or our Gloves; 
no picking or poltering in our 
Noſe, nor'no ſcratching of any 
other part. 

We muſt have a care of 
yawning, of blowing ournole, 
or ſpitting, eſpecially if the 
room be rub'd; and if it: falls 

D. 3 out. 
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out ſo, as we cannot avord it ; 
we mult do it in our handker- 
chief, turning afide, and holding 
our hat or left hand before our 
face, and be ſure not to look 
upon it when we have done. 

We are not totake ſnuff be- 
fore any perſon of honour(who 
has priviledge to take it before 
us) unleſshe preſentsit himſelf; 
in that caſe it is lawfulz and 
though we have an averſion to 
it, weare bound to accept, and 
pretend to make. uſe of it. 

If one be fitting. by the fire, 
great care muſt be had of ſpit- 
ting into it, upon. the brands, 
or into. the chimney 3 much 
leſs is he to play the fool. with 
Tongs, or imploy himſelf 1a put- 
ing the ſticks together; but if 
the perſon vilited ſhows any 
inclination to mend the-fre, he 
is obliged, in that caſe, toſcize 
upon 


- _ 
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upon the Tongs, to eaſe [um of 
that trouble, unleſs the perſon 
of honour ſeems deſirous to do 
It himſelf for his own recreation. 

Being ſet by the fire, 'tis not 
commendable to riſe up from 
his ſeat, and turn his back to the 
Chimney 3 but if the perſon of 
quality riſes, he is bound to riſe 
als: 

If by accident there be but 
one skreen in the room where 
you are with the ſaid perſon, 
and'you be conſtrained to make 
uſe of it, after ſome forma! re- 
Iuctancy, you mult take it, but 
ſo, as to take opportunity (as 
ſoon as you can witho!'t his 
perceiving it) and lay it pri- 
vately by. 

If upon any occaſion a perſon 
of that quality happens to be at 
your houſe, and fitting to the 
fire, you muſt not ſuffer any of 

D 4 your 
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your ſervants to preſent him 
with a Skreen, but do it civilly 
your ſelf. 

If it ſo happens that you be 
alone together, and the candle 
be to be ſnuffed, you mult do 
It with the Snuſfers, not your 
Fingers, and that neatly and 
quick, leſt the perſon of honour 
be offended with the ſmell. 

As for Women, 'tis as immo- 
deſt for them to have thetr coats 
pinn'd up by the fire, as to walk 
with them tuck't up in. the 
ſtreets. 

When we are talking, 1t 1s 
not civil to uſe odde or much 
geſture with our hands 5 it im- 
plies ordinarily, they have but 
little to ſay, whoſe elegance lies 
in the motions and contortiuns 
of the body. 

But being in diſcourſe with a 
man, *'tis no leſs then ridiculous 
to 
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to pull him by the Buttons, to: 
play with the Band-ſtrings, Belt, 
or Cloak; or' to punch him 
now and then on the Stomach; 
'tis a pleaſant ſight, and well 
worthy of laughter, to (ee him 
that is ſo puncht; fall back, and 
retire; whilſt the other 1nſen- 
ble of his abſurdity, purfues 
and preſſes him into ſome 
corner, where he 1s at laſt glad 
to cry quarter, before his Com- 
rade perceives he 1s in danger. 

'Tis unbecoming, likewiſe, 
toaccuſtom our {elves to make - 
mouths, to loll out our tongue, 
to roll it in o1:r mouths, to bite 
our '1ps;to play with our Mul- 
tacho's, to-pull owt our hairs; 
to rwineckle with onr eyes, to 
ciip orr 5 ovy hands violent- 
JE. joy ro pill out. our Hng- 
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our ſhoulders, as'if they were 
Creepers upon our backs. 

'Tis not becomiug to break 
out into violent and loud laugh- 
ter upon any occalion what- 
ever; I and worle to laugh al- 
ways without any occaſion. 

If the perſon, we are enter- 
taining, lets any thing fall, we 
are obliged in that, and any 
luch occaſion, to-ſtoop ſudden* 
ly and take it up, and not ſuffer 
them to do it themſelves. 

If they Sneez, we muſt not 
cry out, Ged bleſs you, with 
any conſiderable loudneſs, but 
pull off our hat, make our re- 
verence, and ſpeak that bene- 
diction toour. ſelves. 

If it happens he wants any of 
his ſervants that is not ready at 


1 Fatuny in riſu exaltat vocem ſuam, vir 
antem ſapiens vix tacite ridebit. Eccli.cap.21. 
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hand, it is our duties to call 
them, not aloud, at the top of 
the ſtairs, or at the window. but 
to find them out where they 
are, and let them know their: 
Lord calls them : And indeed: 
amongſt intelligent perſons, it 
1s lookt upon to the diminution. 
of the Maſter and Miſtreſs, 
where ſervants arepermitted to 
call for any thing aloud, or to 
deliver their Meſlages out of 
the window, or from the top of 
the ſtairs; for it implies the- 
ſervant has no diſcretion nor: 
reſpeCt for them 3 and the Ma- 
ſter and Miſtreſs, indeed, are: 
not worthy ofit ; not having the- 
wit to conſerve a reverence in 
their ſervants, by : reſtraining: 
them from thofe acts and incivi-- 
lity and lazineſs. 

We muſt be always very ats-- 
tentive to what they ſay, leſt- 
we. 
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we put them to the trouble of- 
ſpeaking things twice 3 we muſt 
not interrupt them while they 
are ſpeaking, but expect till 
they have done, before we give 
them our anſwer. We mult 
have great care how we contra- 
dict them, and if neceſſity ob- 
liges us'to inform them of the 
truth, we muſt firſt beg their 
excuſe, and if they. perlitt 1a 
their errour, we are nyt ty con- 
tend, but give over, till ſome 
better occaiion, 

Whcn it comes to our turn 
toſpeak.we are not to x enter- 
tcrtain them with things we do 
not underfi dud at all, or impery 
fcctly. 


It we be in conpany. more 


1 Si eff +157 intc!leFiur, reſpinde proxims : 
fin autemn jr m.nis ti. (uper 08 tun, ne ui, 
arjs in verbs maiſciplinat?, {y conſunaaris. 
Eccli, cap. 5. 
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learned, or fitter for di'courſe, 
we mult I-ave it to them, hear 
them attentively, and be ſilent 3 
or if we te prelled to ſpeak - 
our judgments, we muſt do it 
ſhort, in few words-3 and have 
a particular care of imitating 
their indiſcretion, 2 who affect 
to have | the whole ta)k 
at the Table, and when thcir 
mouth 1s once open, can never: 
(but 1t again. 

If one be obliged ' to Com- 
plement any.perſon. he ruſt do 
it as ſhort as 1s poſſible; and re- 
turn hits anſwers rather in Con- 


-1 Adoleſcens |:quere in tua cauſa vix; quum 
neceſſe fuer it, ſt bis interrogatus fury's hi art 
caput ruum reſponſum ſunm. I: multis efto 
14.:fi inſcius & auai tacens, ſimn! querens, 
1d Cap 32, 


2 Nec vero tanquam in poſſe: ſuam 
wer e171, dnt Ciccromnd” un gran eX- 
Crd: altos 5 ſel cumre tg 1 + in 
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gies, then any prolix dif- 
courſe. 

IF this great perſon makes us 
. put on our hats (which 1s not 
to be done without particular 
command) we are to pull them 
off again upon mention of him, 
and of his Relations, or any 
perſon of principal dignity al- 
lied, or any way intimate with 
the Grandee with whom we 
are in diſcourſe; but if by 
pulling them often we find our 
ſelves troubleſome to him, and 
are forbidden again, 'tis then 
but manners to keep them on. 

In all our converſe we are 
carefully to refrain Swearing, 
it being a vice into which many 
people fall by an ill habit; 
ſuppoſing it vainly an elegance, 
and great ornament to their 
diſcourſe > and when we for- 


bid Swearing, we intend toex- 
clude 
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clude all little and trifling oaths 
with the reſt, which {tgnifie no- 
thing 3 this being certain nei- 
ther the one nor the other are 
ſigas of good education, for 
when one ſwears before a per-. 
ſon of honor (if there were no. 
worle ſentence to follow) he 
may be juſtly pronounced a 
Clown. 

On the contrary, we ought 
to be plain and modeſt in our 
diſcourſe, ſoas he may take no- 
tice of our retention, and the 
reſpet we would per{wade 
him we have for his perſon. 

For which reaſon it is to be. 
thought great incivility to que- 
ſtion, and interrogate a perſon 
of honour, or any other, about 
trifling and impertinent things, 
unleſs they be our ſervants or- 
ſome other people under our 
authority. Again, if one be 

ob- 
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obliged to preſs any thing from 
ſuch a perſon, it is to be done 
with ſuch caution and civility, 
as may incourage him to an- 
{wer : 'As for example, if: you 
would know whether he would 
be in the Compagne this Sum- 
mer, we muſt not cry bluntly, 
Sir, will you eo into the Army 3 
that would be too irreverent 
and famiharz but we muſt ſay, 
IT do not queſtion, Sir, if your 
h:alth or affairs will permit, but 
you will make your Compaene 
this Summer; and in that caſe 
th-re 1s no offence but your 
curio'ity. which 1s excuſable 
when accompanyed with re- 
ſp. + 
We have ſid before that na- 
tur- 135 2ivel us rules for our 
mo leity. al they ou0 it, in- 
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to ſpeak the leaſt immodeſt 
word before any; but more 
elpecially perſons of honour : 
1n the company of women it 1s 
not commendable to uſe equi- 
vocation, or ambiguity of ex- 
preſſion, being an intrenchment 
upon civility, and modelt con- 
verle. | 

And not only equivocal 
words, but ſuch likewiſe as 
leave, or may leave the leaſt 
Idea or Image of immodeſty in 
the minds of the hearers. 

And as oaths, and licentiou(- 
nels in diſcourſe, are repugnant 
to civility.ty Contention, Chol- 
ler, Hypcrbolics, Rodomanta- 
cos, Lycs, Reproaches, Selt- 
wpplauſes by diſparaging others, 
magnifying himſelf with perpe- 
tual repetitions of his own pru- 
dence, as 1 world not have done 
this, I conld not do that 5 where- 


by 
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by deſigning to inſinuate his 
own juſtice and diſcretion, he 
becomes troubleſome , and 
makes himſelf ridiculous. 1 
But if they who talk much 
and long, and yet ſpeak no- 
thing to the purpoſe 3 if they 
who cannot ſpeak fix words 
without an Apology of half an 
hour 3 if they who are ready 
to quarrel, and pull their ad- 
verſary by the beard, in every 
argument they .entertain ; 


though the thing be never (0 
indifterent; if thoſe who ne 
ver ſpeak but in aheat, andruny V 
out into paſſion, though no oc: 
caſion be given: If all theſe, [Þ | 
ſay, be aburd, thoſe who 
cannot ſpeak but in ſuch a tone 


1 Deforme eft ſciph predicare, falſajit 
ſertim, & cum-irriſione audientium imitd 
militem glorioſum, Cie, off, lib, 1. 
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as puts their Auditory intoa fit 
of the Megrim, are deſervedly 
much more 3 wherefore all theſe 
imperfections are to be parti- 
cularly avoided: and laſt of 
all, one1s to have reſpect to his 
natural voice, and to raiſe or 
deprefs it according to his di- 
ſtance from the perſon with 
whom he is in diſcourſe; which 
diſtance ought to be our dire- 
tion, unleſs the perſon be deaf, 
and in that caſe weare allowed 
to exceed.;. 

Another rudeneſs there is 
which 1s-too frequent, among 
luch as never think they are 
heard, unleſs they come up fo 
cloſe to your face, as to run-a- 
gainſt your noſe; in that caſe 
you are to pray heartily their 
| breath may be ſweet, or your 
a dead man. . 


Furthermore, we are to ob- 
ſerve 
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ſerve our viſits be not too long, 
and that if the perſon of honour 
does not diſmiſs us himſelf, we 
be ſure to” take. our opportu- 
nity when he 1s ſilent, when 
he calls for any body elſe, or 
gives any other intimation of 
buſineſs otherwhere: in that 
caſe we may ' depart without 
much Ceremony 3 and ifa third 
perſon come in, and the dil- 
courſe beaddrelled to him, we 
may withdraw without ſpeak- 
ing a word. 

If he perceives our retreat, 
and the great perſon will dous 
the honour to accompany us 
out of the chamber, we mult 
not oppole; that would imply 
we thought he did not under- 
ſtand what he was doing; and 
perhips we ſhould hinder him 
fro; doing what he intended 
ct forus. Weare only to te- 

ſtific 
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ſtifte by ſome little formality, 
that if that honour be directed. 
to us, we do not think our 
ſclves worthy 3 and this is to 
be done as we are paſling for- 
ward, without looking behind 
us, or elſe turning back, and 


{ I ſtopping to let him paſs, as pre- 
© | fuming he has buſineſs that way 
| I in lomenther place. 

df If whilſt we are in the pre- 
- Þf (ence of this perſon of honour, 
Ee 


another perſon . ſhould come in 
Superior to us, though Inferi- 
our to the perſon with whom 
we are in diſcourſe; we are 
not to- quit the - perſon with ' 
whom we were before, to ad-_ 
dreſs our ſelves to the new com- 
mer 5 but give him only ſome 
ilent roken of our reſpect. If 
the new commer bc of a qua» 
lty S1periour to the perſons. 
to whom we made the vilit, in 
that 
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that caſe (as it is to be ſup- 
poſed, the perſon we viſit, will 
addreſs himſelf according to his 
duty )ſo we behaving our ſelves 
accordingly, are to leave the 
finſt to do honour to the laſt. 

If the perſon of quality en- 
tertains diſcourſe with another, 
we are not to take advantage 
and to fall a talking to our next 
neighbour; it would be un- 
handſome to talk oloud as to 
diſturb him ; and to whiſper 
would be ſuſpicious, and make 
him think you were talking 
ſomething of him. 

If the grand perſon be go- 
ing out of the room, either in 
his houſe, or our own, we are 
bound (if there be ſpace) toget 
before him if we can, to hold 
up the hangings, and open the 
doors for him, though there 
be ſervants by, it being a _ 

teltl 
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teſtimony of reverence and 
reſpect. 


CHAP. VII. 


Demeanonr in the Church. 


T our entrance into the 
Church (atleaſt the Quire 
or body of it) we are obliged 
to make a profound reverence 3 
and compoſing our ſelves with 


as much modeſty as we may, 
paſs on to our ſeats: If any be 
ſo unhappy as to forget, or ſo 
inſolently prophane asto deſpiſe 
it out of reſpect to the place, 
yet he ought to do it in civi- 
lity to the perſons of honour 
which are generally there; but 
in decorums in holy places, are 
 lookt upon as effects of ill edu- 
J cation, according to the prin- 
ciples 
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ciples eſtabl:ſht before, and re- 
ceived all the world over; 
that our ations are to be con- 
formed according to circum- 
ſtances of time, and the place 
where we are; and for that 
cauſe we are to ſtand, fit, or 
kneel, according to the directi- 
ons of the Rubrick, and the 
practice of the reſt of the Con- 
gregation. For example, we 
fit at the Pſalms the firſt and 
ſecond Lellons, and the Epi- 
ſtlesz we ſtand up at the Goſpel 
and the Creed, and kneel at all 
the reſt of the Service; but 
more eſpecially when we re- 
ceivethe Communion. + 

It isnot decent to make faces 
or moutins when w-* are at our 
devotions, to {ay our Prayers 
loud, or to mutwvle then fo 
over, as to p've git.urbance to 
thoſe who lit acxt. 
| We 
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We mult (it (till and be ſilent 


at Sermon. 
| Tf one be to lead a woman 
to Church, or other-where, he 
muſt lead her in his right hand, 
putting her next the wal] as he 
walks, and above him in the 
Pew, obſerving ſtill when he 
leads her, to have his Glove 
upon his hand. For when one 
gives his hand to a Lady, ei- 
ther there, or in any other 
place, 1t is a general rule he 
muſt do it with his Glove on. 
He 1s likewiſe to enter every 
where before her to open the 
doors, and make place for her : 
but if it happens there be per- 
{ons of greater quality to lead 
her, he 1s to deliver her band 
to them, and not keepit from 
any body, unleſs the Lady com- 
mands him expreſly, or he be 
allured the perſon to take it 
W1ll 
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will be diſ-ſatisfyed thereby. 

The woman 1s likewiſe to 
take notice, that 'tis not only 
vanity, but inexcuſable arro- 
gance to cauſe her ſelf to be 
led, or her train carried up in 
the Church, where God him- 
ſelf is more particularly, and 
more eftectually preſent. Nei- 
ther 1s It civil to make uſe of a 
Cuſhion in the preſence of great 
perſ[0ns. 


CHAP. VIII 


DirefFions how to walk with 
Great Perſons, and the man- 
ner of our Salutes. 


F we beto walk in the (ſtreets, 
and to diſcourſe with any 
perſon of honour, as we go a- 
long with them, we are always 
to 
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to obſerve to give him the up- 
per hand, and not to keep ex- 
attly de by fide with him, but 
a little behind, unleſs when he 
ſpeaks to us, and we ſtep for- 
ward to give him our anſwer, 
and that 1s to be done Chapear 
ala main. | 

[If whilſt we are walking we 
meet with any perſon of our 
acquaintance, or ſee any mans 
foxotman paſs by that we know, 
we muſt have a care of calling 
out after them, you! boy ! how 
does your Maſter my ſervice to 
your Lady, &c. There ts no-* 
thing more Clowniſh 3 nor mult 
we leave the perſon we are 
walking with, to run to them3 
but if we have buſineſs with 
them, and are not at that time 
in diſcourſe with the perſon of 
quality, we may make a pri- 
vate ſign tothem to come tous, 

E 2 and 


\ 
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and ſtcaling back, deliver what 
we have to ſay quickly, and 
return 3 otherwiſe we may fſa- 
late them at a diſtance, ſo as 
the perſon of quality need not 
perceive it. $0, 

It one walks with this per- 
ſon of quality in a Chamber or 
Walk, he muſt always place 
himſelf beneath him - ' In a 
Chamber, where the bed ſtands, 
is the upper end, if there be 
onein it; if not, we are to re- 
gulate our ſelves by the door; 
If it be in a Garden, we muſt 
be ſure to keep the left hand, 
and without affteQation or trou- 
ble to him, recover that ſide at 
every turn. 

If there be three walking to- 
gether, the middle 1s the moſt 
honourable place, and belongs 
to the beſt man in the com- 
pany 3 'the right hand is next, 
and the left the third. But 
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But this is generally obſerve- 
able, that walking two and 
two, at the end of every walk 
we mnlt be ſure to turn towards 
the perſon with whom we are 
walking, and not ontwards, 
leſt we be guilty of turning our 
backs upon him, 

If the perſon of honour ſits 
down, and has a mind to re- 
poſe; we and other perſons 
being by, it would be ridicu- 
lous for us to- walk on, and 
leave him alone to his reſt, if 
wepretend the leaſt differenee 
in the world. = 

If we meet any perſon of 
condition in the ſtreet, or elſe- 
where, we mult always give 
him the wall ; or if there beno 
ſuch thing to direCt us, we muſt 
paſs by his left hand ſtill, to 
leave his right hand at Jiberty 
and this rule is an authenticka- 
mong Coaches. It. 
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[f we be toſalute any perſon 
arrived lately out of the Coun- 
try, 1t muſt be done with an 
humble inflexion of our bodies, 
taking off our Glove, and put- 
ing our hand down to the 
ground ; but above all, we are 
not to do it precipitouſly, nor 
with over much pains, neither 
throwing our ſclves haſtily up- 
on our Noſe, nor riſing up a- 
gain too ſuddenly, but gently, 
and by degrees; leſt the per- 
ſon ſaluted bowing at the ſame 
time to you, might have his 
teeth beaten out by the throw- 
ing up your head. 

If it be a Lady of quality, 
we are not to ſalute her. unlels 


 ſhepreſents her (elf in civility, 


and then only.in appearance by 
putting our faces to her hoods 3 
but whether we ſalute her or 
not, our reverence muſt beper- 

formed 
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formed with low and decent in- 
clination of the body. 

[f in the company of the ſaid 
Lady, there happens to be o0- 
thers of equal condition, and 
independant upon her, in that 
caſe all are to be ſaluted 3 but 
if they be dependant, or of 
much 1nfericur rank, 'tis inci- 
vil to ſalute them, and Treat 


them equally with their Su- 
periors. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How we are to Comport in our 
Coneratulations and Condole- 
ments with great Perſons, and 
of the ncatneſs and rep 
of our Cloaths. 


F we underſtand a perſon for 

| new we have any deference 
or reſpect, has any occaſion to 
rejoyce, or be ſad, civility re- 
quires we confirm our ſelves 
in ſuch ſort, that he may be 
perſwaded of our affection and 
concernment for his affairs ; for 
which reaſon our habits ought 
to teſtifie the ſentiments of our 
heart, as well as our words and 
_ our actions; not imitating the 
ridiculcus non-conformity of 
thoſe, who if a family has had 
any joyful accident befal it, re 
pair 
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pair thither with a grave, ſeri- 
ous, and melancholy counte- 
nance 3 and on the contrary, if 
it be in mourning, or under 
any eminent affliction, they 
come in- (ſinging, .and jolly, 
bruſliong with their Ribbans and 
Gallantry, telling ſtories te 
make them laugh, and talking 
of nothing but jollity and 
mirth. 1 

The neatneſs and property of 
our cloaths, may be ſaid to 
ſhow a great part of our breed- 
ing, there being no greater di{-_ 
covery of the vertue and. di(- 
cretion of the perſons then by 
them 3 for how it is poſhble to 
lee a man ridiculous in his ha- 
bit, but we mult preſently con- 
.clude he himſelf 1s ridicalous. 


1 Muſica in lufJuimportung narratit. Ec 
cefialt, cap. 22+ 


E 9 Pro» 
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Property I call a certain fu- 
tableneſs and conyenience be- 
twixt the cloaths and the per: 
ſon, as civility is the framing 
and adopting our actions tv the 
ſatisfaction of other people; 
and if we deſire to be exact. we 
muſt proportion them to our 
ſhape, our condition, and age. 
The contrary to this proper- 
ty,is unſuitableneſs, which con- 
flts in two much exactneſs,and 
1s the fault of ſuch as are vain. 
or too well conceited of them- 
ſelves, or elſe of ſuch as are 
roo little, and therefore negli- 
gent, lazy, ſlovenly, or morole. 
Theſetwo faults are each of 
them to be condemned 3 but 
that which proceeds from ſor- 
didneſs or neglect, is the worl! 
of the two; for beſides that, 
it gives a character of the man, 
es well as the other 5 it diſ-ob- 
Iiges 
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lIiges the perſon before whom 
we appear; as if we did not 
value his opinion of us, or 
thought him unworthy to be vi- 
ſited with better. 

But the beſt rule we carr ob- 
ſerve for the faſhion of our 
cloaths, is the Mode; to that it - 
is we mult ſubmit all our own 
fancy and reaſonz obſerving 
{till what is generally worn, 
and following their faſhion 
without further diſpute. 

This Mode hath likewiſe two 
faults of excels, the one 1s in- 
gularity, the other profuſion, 
both one and the other making 
one ridiculous. 

Andindeed if a perſon, how 
modeſt or reſerved ſoever he - 
be, would be obſtinate, and en- 
deavour to oppoſe the torrent 
of the faſhion appearing 3 for 
example, ina highcrown'd hat, 

when . 
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when they wear low, he would 
run a hazard of being followed 
by the boys, and admired like 
one of the ſights 11 Bartholomen 
Fair. 

The other extream 1s profu- 
fon, which conſiſts in out-do- 
ing the Mode;z as it whey 
breeches are worn an E1I wide 
at the knees. one ſhould have his 
made two: if a Ladies Tram 
{hould be half an ElT long, ano- 
ther ſhould make her twice as 
much ; if ſome knots of Rib- 
ban be worn at the fide of the 
knees, a third will have them 
up to his Pocket holes; and all 
things ſo inconveniently ſuita- 
ble, his very knots for his ſhoos 
ſhall be a foot long or more. 

To avoid this incommodious 
extravagancy, we muſt addreſs 
our ſelves to the Court, which 
is the ſource, and foundation 
of 


2 © bk woo 
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of faſhions, and follow in this, 
(as well as in others things, 
which depend upon fancy) the 
example of the- ſobereſt and 
molt moderate men. 

For this reaſon, thoſe who 
are too remote, or unable. by 
any other impediment to go 
to a. Court themſelves, are to 


ga'n acquaintance, if they can, 


with ſome prudent perſon who 
is frequently there; and by his 
pattern or direCtion, order his 
cloaths, with reference as near 
as may be to his quality, age, 
and eſtate: and this perſon 
whom he is to make his model, 
ought in my judgment not only 
to be familiar at Court, but to 
have ſome kind of Wit and 
contrivance for his own3 for 
they who are ſuch, will re- 
trench a great part of the luxu- 
ry of a faſhion, and reduce it 

to 
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"i $- : 
to ſuite with his convenience 
and modeſty, which ought to 
be the principal grounds of a 
Chriſtians conduc; as we have 
hinted before in the beginning 
of this Treatiſe. 

We have ſaid before, our 
habits ought to: be adapted to 
our conditions; and it 1s eaſie 
to judge of the truth of that 
rule, if we imagine a Church- 
man ' (for example) habiting 
himſelf in the dreſs of a Lay- 
man (or at leaſt as near as he 
can) for who is there would 
think he was right in his wits, 
or that he was not in Maſque- 
rade, or going a Mumming to 
ſome perſon of his acquain- 
tance, and ſoof the reſt. 

So 'tis likewiſe as toour age, 
for an old man or woman to 
ſpruce themſelves up like people 


of fifteen, is as abominably 
1M- 
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improper, as to make a merry 
Feaſt at a Funeral. 

But to proportion their 
cloaths to their bodies, is a 
thing few perſons obſerve, and 
yet very eſſential to- their be- 
1ng neatand becoming 3 and in- 
deed without that, we do but 
make our ſelves ridiculous: 
fom hence it is requiſite, when 
cloaths are worn generally ve- 
ry large, they be made Jeſler 
for little men; otherwiſe a little 
man would be loſt in a great 
band (becauſe it was the faſhi- 
on) and a broad-brim'd hat 
would be thought to walk a- 
lone, if he ſhould wear it upon 
his head 3 and would be no leſs 
ridiculous then a Painter, who 
ſhould fo far tranſgreſs the rules 
of Art, as to make great Arms 
toa little Picture, or little-legs 


to a great. 
This 
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This agreeableneſs therefore 
ought to be exact and adequat 
both to-age, perſon, and condi- 
tion, avoiding extremities on 
both ſides, and being neither 
too much out of the faſhion, 
nor 1n. 

Andit is not only the decency 
and aptitude of the cloaths 
which gives a character ot a per- 
ſon, but his ſervants, his equi- 
page, his houſe, his furniture, 
and his table ; all theſe ought 
tobe moldel'd and proporti- 
oned to his quality, for they are 
all of them ſo many mouths de- 
claring the wit or weakneſs of 
their Maſter; belſtdes extrava- 
gance 1n that nature, 1s a more 
then ordinary means to make 
people deficient in their: re- 
ſpecs to other- people, by e- 
lating their minds, and diſpoſing 
them to vanity and diſdain. 

The 
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The ſccond part of this pro- 
perty or decency, is neatneſs, 
which is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe it ſupplies the other 
when it is defective; for if 
ones cloaths be neat, and lin- 
nen clean, it matters not whe- 
ther they be rich or magnifi- 
cent, a man ſhall always be re- 
(pected, though his condition 
be but poor. "IS 
_ With all theſe, 'tis conveni- 
ent to keep ones head Comb'd, 
his Eyes and Teeth waſht and 
clean, otherwiſe his negligence 
{poils his mouth, and his breath 
offends every man he talks 
with 3 we ought likewile to cut. 
our nails conſtantly, both on 
our fingers and toes, and take 
{uch courle in all things, as to 
give no cauſe of diſguſt to the 
people with whom we converle. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xx. 


Obſernations at the Table. 


Fitſo happens that the per- 

ſon of quality we have hi- 
therto propoſed, detains you to 
dine with him 3 it is uncivil to 
waſh with him, unleſs you be 
commanded exprelly 3 if there 
be no ſervant by to take — 


the Napkin when he has wiped, 
the perſon invited muſt take it 
from him, and not ſuffer it to 
continue in his hands. 

He muſt be ſure to ſtand up 
and be uncovered at Grace. 

Grace being ſayd , he is to 
ſtand (till till he be placed, or 
diſpoſe himſelf at the lower end 
of the Table, according to the 
 direftion in the Goſpel : when 
he is fet, he muſt keep himſelf 


un- 
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uncovercd till the reſt be ſet 
down, and the perſon of quality 
has put on his hat. 

He mult keep his body ſtrait 
upon his Chair, and not lay his 
elbows upon the Table. 

He muſt not by any ravinous 
geſture diſcover he is hungry, 
nor fix his eyestoo greedily up- 
on the meat, as he would de- 
vour all himſelf. 

. He muſt havea care his hand 
be not firſt in the diſh, unleſs 
he be deſired to help his neigh- 
bours, and be ſure not to carve 
himſelf, except he be deſired. 

If he be intreated to Carve, 
he mult give the beſt pieces a- 
way, leave the reſt, and touch 
nothing but with his Fork 3 for 
which reaſon, if the perſon of 
quality deſires to be Carved, 
it would be convenient for the , 
perſon invited, to underſtand 

how 
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how to Carve neatly and me- 
thodically, and how to chuſe 
the beſt bits, that he may be a- 
ble to ſerve him with advan- 
tage. 

ror example, if it be Chick- 
en broth, and he be intreated 
to help him with apiece of the 
Chicken that is uſually ſerv'd 
up in it; the breaſt is the beft 
part, the wings and leggs are 
the next 3 and of them the' ge- 


neral opinion is, as inallboyl'd 


Fowl, the leggs arethe beſt. 

In all Fowl for the ſpit, all 
perſons pretending to any 
knowledge in that kind, or that 
are any thing curious in their 
Meats, do agree, that of ſuch 
as (cratch the earth with their 
claws, the wings are better then 
the leggs3 as on the contrary, 
the leggs are better in ſuch as 
tiye aloft in the Airs and the 

— 
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Partridge being none of that 
ſort, muſt by conſequence be 
reckoned among the other. 

The moſt ordinary way of 
cutting up a roaſt Fowl, is by 
cutting off the four principal 
members, beginning firſt with 
the leggs. 

If the Fowl be of the larger 
ſort, as Capons, Turkies,Geeſe, 
Mallards, or the like, the beſt 
part to carve to the beſt inthe 
company, 1s the piece upon the 
breaſt, obſerving always to cut 
it long-ways towards the rump. 

If Oranges be brought up 
with the meat, they are to cut 
croſs, and not long-ways like. 
Apples. 

As to Butchers meat, there 
are few ignorant of the beſt 
pieces3 ſothat it will be to no 
purpoſe to inſert them here3 the 
deſign of this book being to 

treat 
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treat of ſuch things as are not 
commonly known3 ſo that not 
to deviate from my intention, [ 
ſhall only fet down by the by. 

Thatof boyled Beef, the part 
which is moſt interlarded with 
fat and lean, is the beſt; and the 
ſhort ribs being uſually moſt 
tender, 1s to be preferred before 
any other, 

A Loin of Veal is cut ardi- 
narily in the middle, and the 
Nut or Kidney preſented as the 
beſt piece. 

A legg of Mutton is cut a- 
bave the handle, by thruſting 
the knife as deep into it as one 
may to bring out the Gravy, and 
in the joint on the other ſide is 
a little bone fit to be pre- 
ſented. 

A ſboulder of Mutton is to 
becut like a ſemicircle betwixt 
the flap and the hand 3 and Yo 

that 
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that the Popes eye (as we call 
it )1s beſt. 

In a ſucking Pig, the part 
moſt approved by ſuch as are 
dainty, is the Ears and the Skin. 
In Hares, Leverets, and Rab- 
bets, the moſt eſteemed pieces, 
(called by way of excellence 
the Huntſman piece) is by the 
ſides of the tayl,and next to that 
is the back, leggs, and wings. 

' In Fiſh, the Virtuoſi are of 
opinion, the head, and what is 
near about it, is generally the 
beſt : whence it is, at a well or- 
dered Table the head of the fiſh 
(if there be any) is ſet at the 
upper end; and ſo it is of the 
Porpos, Freſh Samon, Pike, or 
Carp; in which laſt, it isto be 
obſerved the Tongue is always 
the beſt bit. 

In Fiſh which have but one 
long bone running down their 
backs, 
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as the Sole, ec. the middle is 
to be carved without diſpute, 
as being the beſt without con- 
tradition. 

It is to be obferved, that to 
touch Fiſh Cunleſs it be in paſte) 
with a knife, is not handſome; 
being rather to be taken up 
with our Fork and Spoon, and 
laid neatly upon a Plate, pre- 
ſented as is deſired. 

It has been formerly the cu- 
ſtom tocrack,peil ſuch and fruits 
as were hollow as Nuts, &*c. 
but of late they are preſented 
wkhout. 

Wallnuts and ſuch Fruit, are 
taken out of the diſh with ones 
hand, without further ceremo- 
ny, in the ſame manner as dry 
Sweet-meats. 

Olives are 'to be taken out of 
the diſh with a Spoon, and not 
the Fork; which miſtake I 
have 
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have ſeen the occalion of very 
good laughter. | 

All forts of Tarts, Wet Sweet- 
meats, and Cake, being cut firſt 
upon the diſh, in which they 
were ſerved up, are to betaken 
up at the point of—our knives, 
laid dexteroufly upon a Plate, 
and preſented. 

It is to be obſerved, if you 
be deſired to help any one with 
any thing is to be carved with 
a Spoon; you mylt call for a- 
nother, and not make uſe of 
your own, if you have uſed it 
beforez if you have not uſed 
it before, it is to be preſented 
with the Plate, unleſs the per- . 
lon who deſlired you to help 
him, ſent his own Spoon along 
with it. Whatever you carve, 
is to be preſented upon a clean 
Plate, and by no means either 
upon your: Fork, your Knives 

F point, 
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point, or your Spoon. 

If the perſon to whom you 
Pretent your Plate be near you, 
the beſt way is to deliver it your . 
ſelf, pulling off your hat as you 
Preſent it firſt to him, but no 
more afterwards for fear of 
giving him trouble. 

If one be -:al-adroit, or un- 
handy at Carving, his beſt way 
will be to excuſe himſelf. 

If you be carv'd, 'tis but 
civil to accept whatever is of- 
fered, pulling off your hat ſtill 
when it is done by a Supe- 
TIour. 

It is not handſome to ask for 
any thing ones ſelf, eſpecially 
x it bea dainty; and it would 
fhow Intle breeding, if when 
one 1s offered his choice of ſe- 
veral things, he ſhould take the 
beſt; the uſual anſwer in that 
cale 1s, which you pleaſe. 

0 
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To be nice 'and curious at 
the Table is undecent ; as like- 
wiſetocry out aloud, 7 car eat 

' none of this, I can edt none of 
that; I love no Roaſt, IT eat no 
Rabbit 5 I cannot endure Pepper, 
Nutmeg, or Onyon. 

Theſe being but 1magina 
averſions, corrected ealily by— 
their friends: when they were 
young, Or by themſelves, now 
if they would conſtrain them- 
ſelves, endure a litele hunger, 
and not dote and indulge their 
appetites as they do.5 and 
therefore thoſe kind of repug- 
nancies are to be concealed as 
much as. they can if we be 
carv'd with any thing we do 
not like, we muſt receive it 
however, and though our diſ- 
guſt be many times invincible, 
and tt would be Tyranny to re- 
quire we ſhoald eat, what we 

F 2 nauſeat, 
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nauſeat 3 yet 1t is but civil to 
accept it, though we let it lye 
till we have an opportunity of 
changing our Plate without be- 
ing obſerved. 

[f every man helps himſelf, 
we muſt have a care cur hand 
be not in the diſh before the 
perſon of quality's; and be ſure 
tocarve only on that ſide which 
Isnextus 5 much leſs ought we 
to take the beſt piece, though 
it falls to our ſhare to be the 
laſt: What we take, we muſt 
take at once); 'tis not civil to be 
twice in one diſh, and much 

worle to eat out of it piece by 
piece. 

Care muſt likewiſe be had of 
reaching over the diſhes with 
our arms, to come at another 
wehke better. 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
weare to wipeour Spoon every 

Ume 
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time we put it into the diſh; 
fome people being (o delicate, 
they will not eat aftera man has 
cat with his Spoon and not 
wiped it. 

It we be at Table with per- 
fons of more then ordinary 
neatne(s, it 1s not ſufficient to. 
wipe our Spoon, but we muſt 
lay it by, and call for another 
has we have done it being 
the Mode at prefent- to give 
clean Spoons with every Plate, 
and Spoons on purpoſe for 
ſauce. | 

Be we as hungry as.we may, 
we muſt not Gormond1ze. nor 
eat ſo faſt as we would choak 
our ſelvesz we mult cloſe our 
lips when we eat, and not ſmack 
like a Pig, or make any other 
noiſe, ſhall be ungrateful tothe 
company. | 


F 3 Much. 
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Much leſs are we to keep a 
clutter, clattering the diſhes 
one againlt another, grating 
our Knives again(t the Plates, 
or rubbing them as if they would 
never be clean: Thele arc as 
fo many ſignals, giving the alarm 
to the company, and diſpoling 
them to the obſervation of our 
voracity, of which, perhaps 0- 
therwiſe they would have ne- 
ver taken notice. 

Potage is not to be eaten out 
of the diſh, weare to take itup- 
on our Plates, and if it be too 
hot, not blow it in our Spoon, 
as ſome do very indecently, but 
have patience till it cools of its 
{elf. 

Tf one happens by accident 
to burn himſelf, he mnſt con- 
ceal it if he can, but if it be tao 
hot to be endured, as it falls 


out ſometimes, he mult quickly, 
beforc 


% 
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before it be perceived, take 
his Plate in one hand, and hi- 
ding himſclt with the other, 
and ſpitting 1t into the Plate; 
give it preſently away to the 
ſervant behind him; Civility 
requires a man ſhould beclean- 
ly, but it does not oblige a 
man to ve Felo de iz. 

We mult not bite our bread, 
but cut or break it as we put it 
to our mouths, and be fure not 
to keep the Knife tn our hands, 
it being as unhandfom, as when 
we eat Pears or Plums, to put 
It toour mouths with them. 

We muſt cut our meat into- 
ſmall pieces, andnot take them 

| ſo big into our mouths, that 
they may make our cheeks ſtick 
out like Satchels on cach fide as 
weare cating. 

We muſt not knaw the bones 
with our. teeth, make a noiſe, 

F 4. —OF- 
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or ſtir to break them, nor ſhake, 
or ſuck them to come at the 
marrow: We muſt cut our 
meat upon our Plates in ſmall 
pieces, and eat them afterwards 
with our Fork. 

We muſt be cautious of diping 
or ſopping in the diſh, or car- 
rying our meat to the Salt- 
cellar every mouthful ; we mult 
rather take our Salt upon the 
point of our Knives, and the 
ſauce in a Spoon, and Jay them 
both upon our Plates. 

We muſt not hang too much 
over our Plate with our bodies, 
nor let half we intend-to our 
mouths, fall ſhort upon our 
bands, 

There 1s. nothing more un- 
becoming, then to lick ones 
fingers, knife, ſpoon, or fork, 
to wipe his Plate, or Diſh bot- 
tom with his fingers,”to drink 


up 
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up the Porridge, Sauce, or Gra- 
vey, Or power it out upon ones 
Plate; none of which can be 
done, but with the derifion of 
the whole company: Irt is to 
be obſerved, when our fingers 
knifte,; fork, or any thingelle is 
foul, we are to wipe them with 
our Napkins, and by no mcans 
with the cloath. ; 
| If one be to return a knife, 
fork, or ſpoon, which was Jent 
him, he mult either wipe it on 
his Napkin, or ſend it to the 
Cup-board to be made clean, 
and then calling for a clean 
Plate, deliver it civilly back to 
the perſon who lent it. ; 
If it happens by any accident 
extraordinary, a man has any 
thing 1n his mouth which he 
cannot get down, it would be 
very unſcemly to let it fall 
out ſuddenly upon his Plate, 


F- 5. as : 
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as if he had vomited; he muſt 
rather, ſpit it into-his hand, and 
convey it privately upon his 
Plate, which he is to give away 
immediately if hecan, ſo as no 
notice may be taken; and be 
ſure never to ſpit any thing 
out upon the ground. 

To blow ones Noſe upon ones 
Napkin, or if openly upon his 
Handkerchief, to ſnuffir, or 
Hauk, or bring up any thing 
from the bottgm ©f ones Sto- 
mack, are things t& :i] favour'd, 
they are abominable to all the 
world; we muſt abſtain from 
them by all mcans if we can, if 
not, do them as privatcly as 
poſſible, by covering our faces 
with our hats, or otherwiſe. 

We muſt not on the other 
ſtde ſimper, and mince, but eat 
freely and civilly as we have 
occaſio13 we muſt not how- 

ever 
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ever appear inſatiable, but con-- 
tain and leave off with the firſt, 
unleſs the perſon of quality 
(whole civility obliges him 
not to-ſuffer the meat tobeta- 
ken away, till every body has 
done. cating) incourage us to 
freedom. 

It 1s not civil Iikewile during 
the repaſt, to criticize or find 


fault with the meat or ſauces, 


or to trouble himſelf and the 
company with perpetual dif- 
courſes of Belly-timber, that 
being a ſure ſign of an Epicure 
and a Fool, 

As one 1s not to eat alone, 
and by ſtealth, ſo he is not to. 
drink but in company. | 

It is unhandſome to call firſt 
for drink, till the perſons of 
quality have drank before you. 

[t is not anſwerable to the 
reſpect we owe, to call aloud 

tor ' 
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for Bcer or for Wine.z we muſt 
rather (peak low to the Officer 
or Lacquey. behind us3 or if 
they be out of diſtance to hear, 
make ligns to them to come. 

'Tis grols incivility to begin 
any perion of honours healti), 
and to addreſs it to himſelf. 

If another perſon begins it in 
Gallantry , 'tis your duty to 
pledge him; but you muſt do 
it withont lignifying it to the 
perſon himlelf, which is to be 
done in this manner, ſpeak- 
ing to the perſon to whom you 
drinks; Sir, my ſervice to you, 
A good health to my Lord; and 
not (as ts frequent) wy Lord, 
your Lordfhips good health, and 
Tcarry it to my Muſter. 

It 1s a very great abſurdity 
in ſpeaking to any noble perſon 
to call him by his name, or 
drinking his Ladies health (or 

| any 
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any of his relations) to him, to 
ſay, Sir, a good health to my 
Lady your Wife, or to my Lord 
your Brother. But we mult 
name her by the quality of her 
Husband, and the reſt either by 
their Sirnames, or their Titles; 
as thus, To my Lady Dutcheſs, if 
her Husband be a Duke, or To 
my Lord Marqueſs your Brother, 
it- his Brother beſo. If we be 
(peaking, or to anſwer a perſon 
of honour, and at the ſametime 
he puts the glaſs to his mouth 
to drink, weare to (top, and be 
lilent till he has done, and then 
proceed in our diſconrle. 

It ſavours of too much fu- 
miliarity to ſip our Wine, and 
make two or three draughts of 
a glaſs3 we muſt drink it grave- 
ly at once, with our eyes 1n the 
glaſs (not ſtaring about the 
room) and be ſure our pouth 


be 
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be not full; I ſay gravely and 
deliberately, lelt gugling it 
down too faſt, we {ſhould be 
forced to bring it up again, 
which would be a great rude- 
neſs, and nauſeate the whole 
Table; beſides, throwing it 
down our throats as into a Tun- 
nel; would be an ation more 
fit for a Jugler, then a Geatle- 
man. 

- We muſt have a care after 
we have drank, of tetching any 
loud fighs, as if our breath was 
gone in the draught, ſo as the 
whole company may perceive 
It. 


[t 1s not well toreceive yonr 
drink on that fide next the per- 
ſon of honour, for thoſe who 
are accurately bred, receive it 
generally on the other. 

If the perſon of honour 
drinks a health to you, or your 
OWN, 
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own, you muſt be ſure to be 
uncovered, inclining forward 
till he has drank, and not 
pledge him without preciſe or- 
der. 

If he ſpeaksto you, you muſt 
likewiſe be uncovered till you 
have anſwered him, and have 
ſpecial care your mouth be not 
full ; the ſame reſpett is to be 
ſhown him when ever he 
ſpeaks, till he expreſly forbids 
itz after which you are to be 
covered, leſt he be incommo- 
ded. 

It is not- civil to rab your 
Teeth before people, nor at 
meals, or after to pick them 
with your knife, or fork ; for 
that is a thing both indecent 
and diſtaſteful. 

It is not handſome likewiſe 
to waſh ones mouth or gargle 
aſter meals, before perſons of 


honour. w.- 
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If one riſes from the Table 
before the reſt, he muſt pull 
off his hat, and have ſome bo- 
dy ready behind him to take 
away his Napkin and Plate, 
they being no handſome Land- 
skip when he is gone; neither 
would his familiarity be lauda- 
ble, who. if no ſervant was 
there, ſhould riſe, and not take 
them away himſelf. 

When the Plates are chang- 
ed, we mult not ſuffer the ſer- 
vants which deliver the clean 
Plates, to begin with us, but 
attend till the perlun of ho- 
nour, and the relt of Qur Su- 
periours be terved ; cipecially 
the Ladies, to whom (if we 
obſerve the ſervants remiſs) we 
are with a Congy to make Pre- 
ſent of our own. 

If a Prince, or Princeſs, de- 
fires your preſence at any Col- 

lation 
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lation .or Regale, you mult 
not (it down at the Table; but 
place your ſelf behind their 
Chair, to be ready to Preſent 
them with Plates, or Drink, as 
they have occalion; if it be 
a Prince, and he commands 
you to ſet down, you may do 
it at the lower end of the Ta- 
ble 3 but if it be a Princeſs, it 
ſhows more breeding and re- 
ſpeCt to delireto be excuſed, 
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CHAP. XL. 


How we are to comport our ſclues 
when a Noble Perſon viſits us, 
and when we are obliged to 
make our returns. 


F the ſad perſon of quality 

ſhall do us the honour to 
makeusa vilit, and we have no- 
tice he 1s arrived, 'tis our duty 
to run immediately out and re- 
ceive him at his Coach, or at 
leaſt as far as we can, 

We muſt have either our 
Cloak upon our ſhoulders, our 
Sword by our fide, or both 
when we receive him 3 it be- 
ingindecorous for a Gentleman 
to appear without either. 

If he ſurprizes us in our 
Chamber, we muſt riſe up from 
our ſeats,quit all the buſineſs we 

were 
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were about, and apply our 
ſelves forthwith to the paying - 
our reſpects; which we are to- 
continue (without any avoca- 
tion whatever) till he departs3 
if he finds us a bed, we muſt 
remain as he found us till he 
goes away, 

But in ſome caſes there 1s a 
mediocrity tobe obſerved; for 
if the perſon of honour ſhall 
pleaſe to diſpence with our Ce- 
remonees ſo far, asto command 
us to deſiſt, we onght not in 
manners to perſevere, ſeeing 
nothing can give ſtronger te- 
ſtimony of his authority and do: 
minion in a houſe, then the ſub- 
mifſion 2nd obedience of the 
Maſter. 

And we are to obſerve that 
it ts not only to perſons of ho- 
nour, to whom we are obliged 
to pay the civility of our _— 

at 
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but to every one elſe which 
comes to us. under the Chara- 
Cter of a ſtranger. Ifa perſon 
of honour makes us a vilit, 
though he has no priority but 
in years, yet in that reſpect we 
are bound to give him prece- 
dence 3 the upper end of the 
table, and uſe him with the ſame 
reſpect (proportinably). as the 
beſt qualifyed perſon of all. 
For this reaſon, if a perſon of 
that quality makes us a viſit in 
Civility, it will be a bad return 
to make him attend long before 
we come to him, anleſ! we be 
ingaged with perſons more ho- 
nourable then he; or be 0- 
therwiſe upon ſome publick 
affair: In thoſe caſes *tis civil 
to ſend ſome Gentleman, or o- 
ther qualifyed perſon to enter- 
tain him till you be at leiſure. 
When the honourable perſon 
has 
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has made his viſit and retires, we 
are obliged to wait upon him 
to his Coach 3; if it be a Lady, 
we are to give her our hand, 
(if thcre be no perſon of better 
quality then us) and having 
helpt her into the Coach, we 
are to continue at the door till 
her Ladiſhip be gone. 

If any young Lady be by ac- 
cident left behind, or goes home 
another way, it 1s incumbent 
upon us to ſee her ſafely at 
home 3 eſpecially if it be night, 
or ſhe lives at any diſtance, and 
if our own affairs will not per- 
mit us to wait on her, we muſt 
recommend ſome other perſon * 
to conduct her. 

For the vilits we are to re- 
turn, if we will follow the ex- 
ample, or rather the extrava- 
gance of certain people, who 
conſume the greateſt part of 

their 
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theirlives mm viliting others, to 
obli..e them to a return; our 
beſt way (as was wittily ſaid) 
will be to go from door to door: 
But for a perſon who knows 
how to employ his time, and 
yet is willing to retain a civil 
correſpondence with all peo- 
plez we muſt inform him there 
are ſome mdiſpenfible occaſi- 
ons, in which he cannot without 
reflection omit, makmg, his vi- 
fits to perſons for whom he bears 
any amity or refpett. For ex- 
ample, he 1s to wait upon a No- 
ble Perſon at convenient times, 
to inform himſelf of his health, 
and to continue the good opi- 
nion he has of him, and in ge- 
neral; when ever any good or 
Il accident has given him ſub- 
je& for either ſorrow or joy 3 
we areto make our viſit m the 
fame dialet, une we be 


par - 
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particularly convinc'd> it will 
not be welcom. 


 — 


CHAP. XII. 


Rales to be obſerved in Play. 


F it ſhould fall out the per- 
ſon of quality obliges us to 
play (which we mult neither 
propoſe, nor be too perempto- 
ry in denymyp, if defired_) we 
muſt by no means ſhow any 
heat, paſſion, or imparience to 
winz they being arguments of 
a mean Spirit, and ſmall Edu- 
cation, if we cannot command” 
our ſelves in them, bur find-our 
humour unpleafant and - per- 
plext3 our beſt way is to ab- 
ſtain from it quite, and we ſhall 
prevent a thouſand inconvem- 
ences thereby.. On the other 
lade, 
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ſide, we ought not to be remiſs 
and negligent in our play, nor 
ſuffer our ſelves to leſle in com- 
plyance, leſt we be counted 
Bragadocios for our pains; our 
lofles make us ridiculons, and 
the perſon diſ-obliged, as be- 
lieving we did not thigk her, 
or him worthy of our intenti- 
on. Norisit decent to uſe any 
quirks, or by words in your 
. play. 

We muſt not ſing or whiſtle 
at play, ſoas to give offence, or 
make any noiſe 3 only ſoftly 
ſometimes, and betwixt our 
teeth; 1t1s tollerable, and ſhews 
we are ſerious in conſidering 
our game. 

If any difference ariſes, we 
are not to be obſtinate, but 
muſt ſubmit it to judgment 3 if 
any trick or foul play be offer- 
ed, we are not to be preſently 
a 
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a top on the houſe, but tell 
what we have to ſay quietly, 
and proveit as well, and as rea- 
dily as we can. 

At all times, and in all places 
Swearing is immodelt (as we 
have ſaid before) but eſpecially 
at play, where all things ought 
tobe (0 carryed,as not to trou- 
ble our diverſion. 

. We mult not demand the 
{takes we win with eagerneſs or 
heat, and if any one has forgot 
or fail'd to put in, we are not 
rudely to call out, pry ae my 
Money? or put in your ſtake 3 but 
tell them modeſtly, and in good . 
language, 7 wor the laſt ſtake 3 
ſome body has forgot to ſlake 3 
and I have not all I did win. 

When one loſes, heis always 
to pay beforc it be demanded, 
it being a mark of Generofity 
and Nobleneſs of ſpirit, to pay 

G what 
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what one loſes franckly, and 
without any compunttion. 

It one knows the perſon of 
honour, with whom he plays, 
be over-concerned at his loſing, 
if he wins, he 1s not to give 
over, till the perſon of honour 
leaves off, or has recovered his 
money; if we loſe, we muſt give 
over quietly when our ſtock is 
gone ; it being civil enough to 
conform to our ſtrength, where- 
as he expoſes himſelf to laugh- 
ter and contempt, who laſes 
more then he has about him to 


ay. 

if the perſon be paſſionate at 
play, we muſt be cautious of 
provoking him, but mind our 
game,and not concern our ſelves 
at his words ; eſpecially if it be 
a Lady; in that caſe 'tis but 
prudence to take all in good 
part, and not tranſgreſs the ſe- 
renity 
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:emity of our minds, or the re- 
'vect We Awe uito her. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


tules to be ovſerved at 4 Ball. 


F a man ftads himlelf by acci- 

dent ſurprized in any Aſlem-_ 
bly, or at.a Ball, above all 
things he is to know exactly, I 
will not ſay ro JDance. but the 
rules and formalities of Dance- 
cing, Which are practiſed in 
that place, (tor in all Countries 
they arenot the ſame.) 

If he knows how to Dance, 
it 1s not handſome to be dif- 
licult 3 but 1fi:'s Talent Lo but 
nditierent, he muſt no: pretend 
to over-much $kill, nor ingage 
himſelf in Dances he does not 
underſtand, at leaſt but im- 
perfectly. G 2 It 


Fl 
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If his ear be not good, he is, 
if poſlible, to decline it, though 
he knows his ſteps never ſo 
well; for what can be more ri- 
diculous, 1 then to ſee a man 
out in his time, and the whole 
company in confuſion by his 
means; for he might have ex- 
cuſed himſelf, had he leaſed, 
by leading the Lady into the 
middle of the Hall, and making 
a low Congy : But he ought fir(t 
to ſignttie the difplcalure he 
conceived in not being $kill'd 
in that excellent Rccreation, 
that ſhe, might be ſatished it was 
not Contempt, or \lorolity, ſo 
mach as want of addrcts. 

But if after all our Apologies 
they (for their divertiſement) 
will oblige us to Dance, . we 


1 Nihil decet invita, ut aiunt Minerva,id 
eft a1verſante C3 repugnante naturs.Cic off.1, 


muſt 
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muſt by no means refule ; for 
'tis much better to expoſe our 
ſelvesto ſome little involuntary 
diſorder in being complaiſane; 
then be ſuſpefted of pride : In 
that cale we mult with as good 
language as we are able, intreat 
the Lady that ſhe wonld vouch- 
ſake to Dance fume Dance 
we conceive we underſtand, 1 
which we muſt Dance after- 
wards frankly, and as well as 
we Cant. 

Having :fint{ht our Dance,we 
areto attend that Lady to her 
place, and with a low reverence 
take oat another : obſerving * 
when we are taken out again, 


1 Sin aliquando neceſſitas nos ad ea detru- 
ſerit que wy a ingenit nn erunt, omnis adhi- 
benda erit cura, meditatio, diligentia, ut ea, f 
non decore, at quam minime indecore facere 
poſſimus : nec tam eft evitendum, ut bona que 
nobis data non ſunt, ſequuntur, quam ut vitia 
fugiarmus. Cic, lib, off. 
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to return our revenge upon the 
Lady which took us out firſt, 
1f it bethe cuſtom of that place. 
and by no means to poſlcts our 
ſelves of the ſeat which belong 
to any one that 1s Dancing. 

It is to be obſerved very 
ſtrictly likewiſe, if there be any 
perſons in Maſquerade, *'tis un- 
civil tolay their hand upon their 
vizards, or to cauſe themtoun-. 
maſque, unleſsthey have a mind 
to it themſelves. On the con- 
trary,oneis obliged topay more 
civility. to them, | then to the 
other perſons, becauſe many 
times under thoſe diſguiſes, 
there are perſons of the highef 
dignity and honour. 


f 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Diredions about Singing or Play- 
ing upon any Inſirument of 
Muſick, 


F one has a faculty of Sing- 
| py Playing upon the Mu- 
lick, or making of Verſesz he 
mult not do any thing in com» 


| pany to make 1t underſtocd 3 
bur if it be diſcovered, and he 


be deſired to ſhow it ta any 
meeting, by a perſon for whom 
he bears any reſpett; he 1s to 
excuſe himſelf as modeſtly as 
he can; but if his friend per- 
fiſts, it will argue good breed- 
ing to Sing, Play, or repeat his 
Verſes without ſcruple or helt- 
tation3 and his prompt and rea- 
dy obedience ſhall ſerve him 
againſt cenſure 3 whereas a re- 
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fractory refiſtance ſavours of 
the Singing- Matter, and even 
heislike to have but ſmall do- 
ings, who thinks to recommend 
himſelfby that kind of morolity. 
Above a!l things, he 15 to have 
a care of Hawking, clearing his 
throat too much, or being too 
long in tuning his Inſtrument. 
He muſt be wary alſo how he 
commends himſelf by any fan- 
taſtical geſtures, which imply 
delight and exceeding fſatisfactt- 
On, or to ſay when he Sings, 
Now / this is a good Note 5 hark/ 


this is a better; or obſerve; this 
"Trill; this Cadence is excellent. 


He muſt likewiſe remember 
to finiſh as ſoon as he can, that 
he be not tedious, but leaves 
the company with an appetite, 
leſt otherwiſe he ſhould be de- 
fired to hold his peace, which 
notwithſtanding, if the perſon 

. that 
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that (gs. bea Gentleman, would 
be as great an 1ncivility, as to 


have interrupted him by loud - 
talk or diſcourſe. 


CHAP. XV. 


Direfiwons upon the Road in the Coach: © 
a Horſe-back,, or a Hunting» 


FF a perſon of honour deſires 

our company -in a journey 
he 1s taking, it isa civil obliga- 
tion lyes upon us to accommo- 
date 1n all things, neverto com- 
plain, never to make him ſtay 3 
to be chearfu], vigorous,” and 
ofticious in all-thingsz and not 
to imitate them who are never 
ſatis{yed with their Horſes, their 
Chambers, their Beds, ec. who - 
{ct the lervants one againſt ano- 
ther, and the maſter againtt 
themall:; whoare neverready, 
never fatisfycd, never in good | 
humour, G 5 And : 


— gy — 
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And indeed travelling being 


a kind of warfare, accompanied 
with cares, diligencies, and pre- 
cautions, as well as with down- 
right labour and fatigue 3 it 1£ 
extremely unpleaſant , when to 
all}thoſe incommodities is added 
the frowardne(s and intractad1- 
lity of ones companion 3 and be- 
comes, indeed, more burthen- 
ſome, then all the reſt of the 
bagage. 

If we be to travel by Coach, 
the perſon of honour is in equi- 
ty to goin firſt; after he 1s (et, 
we'are to enter, and put our 
ſc] ves into the loweſt place. The 
right hand of the hinder part of 
the Coach is the beſt, the left 
hand by his Gde is the next 3 the 
third place is over againſt the 
perſon of honour on the other 
end ; and the fourth 1s by his 
fide. The Boots, if there be 
any, 
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any, are the loweſt,though even 
there that part which is next to 
the hinder end, isthe beſt. 

Being in the Coach, we are | 
not to put on our Hats, but by 
command, nor to turn-our backs 
upon the perſon of quality up- | 
on any occaſion. KS 

[t is obſervable likewiſe. when : 
we meet with a conſecrated 

Hoſt, a Proceſſion, Funcral, the 
King, Queen, Princes, of the 

blood, or perſons of extraordi- 

nary dignity, as the Popes Le- 
gate, &c. 1t 1s a _reſpet due to 
them, for us to ſtop our Coach 
till they be paſled 3 the' men'to 
be uncovered, and the Ladies 
to pull off their Masks: But if 
it be the Sacrament, we mult out 
of the Coach if we can, and 
down upon our knees, though 
inthe middle of the ſtreet? 

If webetoride, the perſon of 


quality 
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quality ts: not only to mount 
firſt, but we are to hold Stirrup, 
and give him our afliſtance- to 
get up: As we march, we mult 
obſcrverthe ſame rules as in our 
walking; that 1s, to give him 
the rtght haud, and keep a lit- 
tle behind him 3 but if the wind 
lyesſo as to carry the duſt upon 
him, we may ſhift then, and 
difpole of our ſclves ſomewhere 
elte. 

We muſt obſerve likewiſe; 
when we come at any River, or 
Ford, that it 1s our office to go 
firſt overy bur if it falls cut by 
accident we are behind, and 
muſt follow the perſon ot qua- 
lity 3 'tis tobe done at ſuch di- 
ſtance, that our Horſe may not 
daſh, nor incommode him any 
way elle. 

If he gallops, we muſt be 
cautious of galloping betore 
him, 
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him, nor to gallop-and change, 
or make any Parade with our 
Horſe, without his order or 
command, 

Agam, if we attend him-a 
Hnnting, we mult not out-ride 
him,- or ſuffer our ſelves to be 
tranſported with too - much 
eagerneſs, but permit him to be 
firſt in at the death of the Deer ; 


and if he be to be ſhot down, 


or cut down with a Sword, that 
honour 1s to be leſt for the ſaid 
perſon himſelf. 

If by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
quarters, it falls out - that we 
mutt lye in the ſame Chamber 
with the qualifyed Perſon, we 
are in civility obliged to let him 
go firſt to bed, and afterwards 
undreſs our ſelves as privately 


| as wecan by our own bed, and 


po to bed too, with care to lye 
quiet and ſtill, and make no 
noiſe 
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noiſe in the night that may give 
him diſturbance. 

And as we go tobed laſt, fo 
civility requires we be up firſt 
in the morning, that the perſon 
of honour may find us dreſt 
when he riſes 3 it being very in- 
decent for us, to ſuffer our 
ſelves tobe ſeen naked, or un- 
dreſt by a perſon of quality, 
our things lying about the room, 
our Bed open, or the Chamber, 
by our means, in any diſorder. 

It is not decorous to lookin 
the glaſs, to comb, bruſh, or do 
any thing of that nature to our 
ſelves, whilſt the ſaid perſon be 
inthe Room; muchleſsto make 
ufe of his Combs, Bruſhes,or any 
thing elſe that belongs to him. 

From hence it 1s to be con- 
cluded, how utterly inconſ(1- 
ſtent 1t1s with all manners of ci- 


vility, to ſeiſe upon the firſt 
Chamber, 
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Chamber, the firſt Bed, &*c. as 
ſoon as ever we come in. 

On the other ſide, it would 
not ſuit with the quality of that 
perſon, if in an 1ll place where 
they are ſtreightned for lodg- 
ing, heſhonld cauſe all raſhly to 
be taken up for himſelf, without 
conſideration how others are 
accommodated. Such an adti- 
| on would not reliſh of the Lord 
| or Great Perſon; who to his in- 
feriors has his mutual obligati- 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Rules to be obſerved in writing 
of Letters. 


H E fame -exaQtnefs and 

| punctuallity as is required 

in our diſcourſe and behaviour, 

is tobe obſerved likewiſe inour 

Letters, which are indeed the 

communication-and Dialogue of 
the abſent. 

To make uſe of large paper, 
rather then ſmall, and a whole 
ſheer (though we write but (1x 
lines in the firſt page) rather 
then half a one, is no- inconſ1- 
derable piece of Ceremony, one 
(ſhowing reverence andelteem, 
the othcr familiarity or 1ndit- 
rence. 
 Aﬀter my Lord, Sir, or Mu: 
dan, which 1s uſually writ at the 


LOP, 
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top, before we come to the 
body of the Letter; we are to 
leave aſpace or blank, greater 
orleller, according to the qua- 
lity of the perſon to whom we 
write. : 

In the body of the Letter, us 
oft as we have occaſion to 
write Sir, or my Lord, (which 
we are to repeat with reſpect; 
eſpecially if what we write has 
any particular direction to him- 
ſelf, or his affairs) we muſt do 
it at length, and not with abre- 
viationz for example, you ſee 
Sir, your Lordſhip may perceive, 
and not Szr, or your Lordſhip. 

When we write to any per- 
ſon to whom the Titles of Ex- 
cellence, or Highneſs, do equi- 
tably belong ; we muſt not only 
be ſure to remember them, but 
to retreat them as often, and as 
convemently we may. 
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If the perſon to whom we 
write be not very much above 
us,' we may put the Sir under 
the bottom of the Letter, in the 
middle of the ſpace betwixt 
that and the bottom of the 
Page, where you write, Tour 
moſt humble, and moſt obedicnt 
ſervant. It it be a Prince, or 
any eminent Lord, we put your 
Highneſſes, or your Iordſhips 3 
ſome thing lower, and moſt hum- 
ble, and moſt obliged ſervant, 
as near the bottom of the Page 
as is pollible z which are the 
, propereſt Epithites to ſignife 
our reſpect, all other importing 
friendſhip or familiarity. 

And indeed fo indecent and 
unbecoming it is to jumble in 
any other terms of reſpect with 
theſe,that there is nothing more 
deformed, then to ſee them 
confounded ; and the rather be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe errors in that kind make 
deeper imprefiion then in dif- 
courſe, where we have the pri- 
viledge of redreſſing, or excu- 
ſing them upon theplace. 

We mult have an exact care 
likewiſe, to preſerve an equa- 
lity in our (tyle 3 and if the bu- 
fineſs we write about be ſerions, 
to be very cautions of flying 


. out into extravagant, preſump- 


tuous, or familiar terms, as ſome 
people do, who after the firſt 
period in a grace, and auſtere 
ſtyle, run out inconfiderately 
into flaſhes of wit (as they 
think ) cr elſe 1into Metaphors, 
or high Language, unfit for any 
but mtimate Friends, Gallants;, 
or Drolls, and contrary to the 
refpe&t due to a Superiour, 
which ought to be inſinuated 


| plainly, humbly, and with cir- 


cumſpeCtion. 
(,, 
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Oan the other fide. it is no 
leſs incongruous, if a Lord, or 
other great Perſon, writes loſti- 
ly and 1mperioully, though to 
an infcriour ; for if that infert- 
our be not of his dependance, 
or a {tranger, the perſon of 
quality makes himſelf ridicu- ; 
lous, if he writes arrogantly,and 
like a maſter. 

We arc to-add the day of the 
the month, the year, and the 
place from whence we write 
alſoz for more refpe& we put 
them uſually at the bottom of 
our Letter, on the left hand of 
our ſubſcription 3 and indeed to 
put it at the top when we write 
to-a perſon of quality, is ſome- 
thing preſumptuous. 

If we be deſired to abbre- 
viate, and ſpare theſe Ceremo- 
nies. by writing in- a note or 
Ticket, without the great blank 
at 
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at top, or humility at the bot- 
tom, we are toobey,rather then 
be troubleſom. 

It is not amiſs likewiſe, if we 
take notice, that for greater re- 
ſpect the letter ought to be 1n- 
cloled in another paper, upon 
which we are to write the Su- 
perſcription. If it be to a La- 
dy, we are to Seal it up with 
Silk, *and then write the Super- 
ſcription; and if ſhe be of qua» 
lity extraordinary; we are to 
encloſe that alſo, ſealed up with 
Silk, and write the Superſcripti- 
on uponthe cover. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


In what manner, and when wc 
are to expe and receive ho- 
nour our ſelves, and when not 
to require 7t. 


Fter this inſtruction, how 

we are to pay our reſpects, 
we cannot conveniently be ig- 
norant of what is due to our 
ſelves, and at what times we are 
notto expect it. We muſt know 
therefore we are not to inſiſt 
upon any ſuch-Ceremony in the 
preſence, or in the houſe of any 
perſon of greater quality then 
we; becauſe Civility (as we 
have ſaid) being always accom- 
panied with Humility, exadts it 
from as to him; and it is ac- 
cording to the order and me- 
thods of nature, for the greater 
to 
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to abate and leſſen the leſs: for 

example, 'tis indecent for per- 
| (ons of indifferent quality, to 
aſſume the reſpect of a higher 
as itis for Ladies to cauſe them- 
ſelves tobe led, or have their 
trains carryed up inthe preſence. 
or in the houſe of any perſon of 
much greater quality then them- 
ſelves. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Againſt ſuch as are toa Scru- 
pulons, 


N D now in order to our 
hs, it remains, [I 
declare, that though for orders 
ſake this Treatiſe is divided 
into Chapters, it follows not, 
that Civility is never to be pra- 
Riſed, but when ſuch occaſions 
are offered, as are exaGtly pa- 
rallel with the diſpoſition we 
Have made of them in this book 3 
no, that is not intended, but 
we muſt retain in our memories 
theſe general precepts of Civi- 
Iity 5 that thereby we may be 
enabled to pay every man his 
duc reſpect upon all occaſions, 
and dy all things according to 
our own cho:ce and diſcretion. 
For 
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For inſtance, if we are obliged 
to be civil to perſons of quali- 
ty, we are obliged, 4 fortiori, 
to be ſo to Princes; and if to 
Princes, much more to crowned 
heads, or ' their Miniſters : In 


ſhore, Crvility is not only to be - 


uniform, but paid with diſcre- 
tion. | | 
This allo is tobe obſerved, 


41n the practice of Civility, we 


Ire much ſubject tofall into two 
Jangerous extreams. 

The firſt is, when we ex- 
ceed in our Civilities, heaping 
our impertinent diſcourſe upon 
che perſon we would Court, 
and admiring him in every 
thing + this part of Civility is no 
other but flattery, - which is u- 
(ually caſt out as a Leure, to 
bring down theGrandee to ſome 
deſigns of our own; and this 
Cattery does —_— redound 


to 


—_— 
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to both their advantages; for 
as he that is the Paraſite diſco- 
vers a falſe abjet, and inte- 
reſted foul; ſo he that is flat- 
tered, and ſwallows it, ſhows 
his judgment and penetration to 
be but weak, to ſuffer himſelf 
to be cajoled and affefted with 
thoſe formal adorations, which 
arenot founded,in the leaſt,up- 
on any conſideration of his 
merit, 

The other errour (to which 
likewiſe we are frequently Jia- 
ble) is, when out of too much 
fear or curioſity, we are ſcru- 
pulous of every thing, making 
our ſelves ſlaves to theſe Cere- 
monies, and by an immoderate 
deſire of being exaCt, becoming 
troubleſome and ridiculous to 
every body. 

Civility ought to be frank and 


natural, without any Superſtt- 
tion 35 
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tion; and hence it 1s, that having 
performed our formalities, and 


paid thoſe reſpefts a perſon of _ 


quality might jn reafon expect; 
we are not afterwards to ſhow 
any awe, or timerouſnets before 
him 3 bur ſpeak freely and inge- 
niouſly to him; for that diffi- 
dence or awe- Is many times 
croubleſome even to the perſon 


. we diſcourfe with, and implics 
but mean education. x 


Which makesit evident(con- 
trary to the opinion of tot 
people) that to. be Modeft and 
Civil, 18 not to be Pulillanious, 
or poor ſpirited, nor depreſſes, 
nor obſcures ſuch as do uſe itz 
but being a reſtraint to that au- 
dacity and ſhameleſneſs, which 
renders us unacceptable to all 


perſons of diſcretion : We muſt 


confeſs that maxim of Czcero's 
to be very true; that-without 
H 2 Mos» 
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Modeſty nothing can be lauda- 
blez without Modeſty nothing 
can be Civil. 1 


1 Sine verecundia nihil reflum eſſe pote 
hilt rectum. Te pref 


CHAP. XIX.. 
The Concluſion. 


His, Sir, is all I am able to 
anſwer to your. demands 3 
I have already declared my 
opinion, that it is. impoſſible to 

re precepts of Civility for all 
orts of occurrences :..I am (en- 
fible alſo; have inſerted, ſeveral 
things, which being treajed-of 
by others, and known already 
to moſt people, may ſeem ſuper- 
vacaneous3 but it could not be 
otherwiſe, for being to _—_— 

Z a) 
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of. the Civility of mens ations, 
which for .the moſt part have 
been always the fame (as what 
age is it from tie beginning of 
the world to this day, in which 
men have not eat, drunk, ſpit, 
Cc.) I cannot ſee how.l could 
avoid making uſe of the ſame 
Rules, our aCtions being the 
ſamez and therefore Civility 
being nothing but what reaſon 
upon the principles of nature 
and cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as 
convenient: There have been 
other people indued with rea- 
ſon as well as we, and by con- 
ſequence as able to find out and 
deport themſelves according to 
that convenience. 

Not that I have made uſe of 
any book..of the like ſnbjec, in 
the Compoſition of mine ; I 
knew well that old abſolete 
T reatiſes of civil precepts,which 
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depend wholy upon cuſtom,are 
rather a trouble then advantage 
tohim that uſes them; and there- 


fore I thought it much better 


to conſult preſent praftice, then 
add worm-earten inſtruQios. 
But for as much as it is proba- 
ble, fo many worthy »verſons 
as profeſs the inſtituring of 
youth, and have applyed them- 
ſelves very ſtudiouſly thereun- 
to, could not forget to propoſe 
ro their Pupils certain directi- 
ons and Rules of Civility, that 
being one of the moſt neceſlary 
parts of inſtruction, at leſt, that 
which 1s moſt conſpicrous and 
lhable to the eyes of the world, 
could not but be civil and cour- 
teous themſclves; we have rea- 
fon therefore to hope, if you 
think fit, to communicote this 
Treatiſe; the Render will not 
take It amits, if we have pre- 


ſumed 
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ſumed to imitate them in ſome 
things. 

In effe&, to take things rigo- 
rouſly and in ſtrifnels, as they 


and we both are in this caſe; 


like thoſe who compile Laws 
which they nevercompos'd,and 
would doubtleſs make them- 
felves ridiculous, ſhould they 


pretend to merit thereby 3 ſo 
1t is not to be taken 1n 11] parr, 


f others add their labour to 
ours, ſo they do not arrogate, 
or pretend to any thing which 
belongs to another. In this 
manner I ſhould think my ſelf 
very happy, if others taking 
their light Hom me, fhould pol- 
I1(h what T have only rough 
drawn; I ſay rough dxawn, for 


he who at once ſkrould propoſe 


to himſelf to run thorow ail 
the ations of man, to which 
Fuules of Civility 'might be ap- 


plyed, 
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plyed, would engage himſelf in 
a thing he would find to be im- 
poſlible. 

So then, though thoſe who 
have writ before us upon this 
ſubject of Civility, may have 
ſaid very much, if they have 
anſwered the copiouſneſs of the 
matter; and we poſlibly have 
added ſomething in this Trea- 
tiſe to what they have ſaid; 
yet I am aſſured many things 
have efcap'd us all, and remain 
to be found out by thoſe who 
come after, 


Moreover that cuſtom, of 


which we have ſpoken, 1s not 
ſo conſtant, but it permits inno- 
vation, and frequent alteration 
of its Laws3 and uo queſtion, 
but time will have the ſame in- 
fluence upon our preſent, as it 
has had upon former proceed- 
1ngs. 

Here- 
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Heretyforc for example, one 
might, without incivility, have 
hawkt and ſpit upon the ground 
before a perſon of quality 3 
provided he put his foot upon 
it when he had done 5: now it 18 
perfett clowniſhneſs. and intol- 
lerable. 

Formerly one might gape, 
and yawn,. and it was well e- 
nough if.he did not. talk while 
he was yawning: now it is in- 
tollerable. 

Not long ſince it was not ab- 
ſurd to dip his Bread in. the 
ſauce, if he had not gnawed it 
before 5 now it 1s il|-breeding.. 

In paſt times we had liberty 
to pull what we could not get 
down out of our mouths, and. 
throw it upon the ground, fo 
we did it dexterouſ]y without 
beeing ſeenz now it is naſty 
and inſufferable. 

Certain 
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Certain it 15 then,that cuſtom 
can introduce, aboliſh, or alter 
our Rules as ſhe pleaſes; yet 
Civility ariſing eſſentially out 
of Modeſty, and Modeſty out 
of Humility (which like the 
other virtues, are founded up- 
on unmovable om—_—_ It 1s 
conſtant and clear, that though 
cuſtom may, yet Civility 1n its 
foundation can never change, 
for there will always be Civili- 
ty, whilſt there is Modeſty, and 
Modeſty whilſt any Humility 
15 tobe found. 
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command the others ; and hav-_ 


ingno right to cenſure, the 1n- 
ferrour muſt be contented to 
\utfer. The ſecond are at 1i- 
berty among themſelves 3 but 
the third are more particularly 
obliged to the rules of mo- 
delty. 

For theſe reaſons the two firſt 
may be familiar without indeco- 
rum, but the third never, with- 
out expreſs order from the per- 
ſon on whom he depends. 

But astheſe general principals 
would be of good ſervice to 
ſuch perſons as knew how to 
apply them in all their conver- 
ſations, ſo likewiſe it muſt be 
Ry uſeful, if I re- 
duce them to ſome heads, and 
make them more plain and in- 
telligible thereby. 

Here therefore we will com- 
mence our Eſlay, in propoſing 
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an example of the converſe be- 
twixt an Inferiour and Superi- 
our, with whom there 1sno in- 
timate acquaintance 3 this be- 
ing the caſe which requires, and 
affords more precepts then ei- 
ther of the other. Let us be- 
gin then with a young Gentle- 
man, whom we are to poliſh for 
the viſiting and converſing with 
great perſons, 1n all places, and 
at all times ſhall occur. | 


1 


CHAP. IV. 


His entrance into the great per- 
ſons houſe; his obſervations at 
the door, in the Anti-cham- 
bers, and elſewhere. 


O begin with the door of 

a Prince, or Great Perſon, 

it 1s uncivil to knock hard, or 
to 
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togive more then one knock» * } 
At the door of his Bed-cham- * ; 
ber or Cloſet, to knock, is no | 
leſs then bruitiſh 3 the way is 
to ſcratch only withtheir nails. 
When he ſcratches with his 
nails at the Kings Bed-chamber 
door, or any other Great Per- 
ſons, and the Uſher demands 
his name, he muſt tell him his 
ſirname only, without the qua- 
lification of Mr. S. or my Lord. 
When he comes into a great 
Mans houſe or chamber, it1snot | 
civil to wrap himſelf up in his F 
Cloak 3 but inthe Kings Court ' 
he runs great hazard of corre- 
Ction. 
It is boldneſs to enter of him- 
ſelf, without being introduc'd. 
If it be of 1mportance to him 
toenter, and there be no body 
to introduce; him, he muſt try 
gently whether ;the my _ 
OcKt 


_ 
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* lockt or bolted on the inſide; 
if ithe, he 1s not to knock, or 
 fddel about the lock; like an 
; impatient perion, as if he 
- would pick it, but he mult pa- 
| tiently expect till it be opened, 
| or ſcratch ſoftly ro make them 
hear 3 if no body comes, he mult 
retire to ſome diſtance, leaſtbe- 
ing found about the door, he 
: ſhould be taken as an Eves- 
dropper or Spy, which would 
be great offence to all perſons 
- of quality. 

x It is but civil to walk with 
” this Hat off in the Halls, and 
.Anti-chambers, and this 1s to 
be obſerved, he who enters is 
obliged always to ſalute the 

' firſt. | | 
Some I have known ſo culti- 
vated and refined in Foreign 
parts, they would not 'for a 
world'have' put on their Hats, 
or 


rt. 
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or ſate with their back towards 
the Picture of any Eminent Per- 
(on. 

It is contrary to Civility, to 
bid a perſon (his Superiour) to 
put on his Hat; and on the 0- 
ther (ide, the incivility 1s no 
leſs, if in putting on his own 
Hat, he makesnot the perſonto 
whom he is ſpeaking put on his 
alſo,though he be his inferiour, 
if he be not his dependant, 


When the King or Queen's | 


Tables are ſpread, 'tis corrige- 
ableto keep on his Hat, as like- 
wiſe when the Officers come 
by with the covering or meat. 

In the Bed-chamber he muſt 
be always uncovered:. In the 
Queens Chamber, the Ladies 
which enter, make their reve- 
rences towards the bed, to 
whichit 1s not permitted any of 


them toapproach, though 
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be no rails nor balliſters about 
If, 

As tothe Ladies, it is conve- 
nient for them to know, that 
beſides the PunGilio of their 
courtelies, there is the Ceremo- 
ny of the Mak, the Hoods, and 
the Trains 3 for it is noleſs then 
rudeneſs in a woman to enter 
into any ones Chamber, to 
whom ſhe owes any reſpect, 
with her Gown tucked up, with 
her Mask upon her face, or a 
Hood about her t1ead, unleſs it 
be thin and perſpicuous. 

It is to be ſtriffly obſerved 
likewiſe, that their courteſi 1es be 
not ſhort and precipitate 3 but 
grave and low, ifthere be room, 
if itbe only in paſling ; a mode- 
rate inclination is ſufficient. 

It 1s not civil to have their 
Masks on before perſons of ho- 
nour, 1n any place where they 

may 
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may be ſeen; unleſs they be in 
the.ſame Coach together at the 
lame time. 
It is uncivi] to keep their 
Masks on when they are ſalute- 
ing any one, unleſs it be at a | 
good diſtance: But even in | 
that caſe they pull it off before 
1 any perſon of the blood. ' 
/ Fa In the Chamber of any great | 
$1 perſon, where the Bedis railed 
'A 1n, it is rudeneſs to fit down up- | 
81 on the rails. 
"x It is indiſcretion alſoto lean 
'P upon the arms of the Kings 
-'F Chair, or to Joll upon the = 5 
'S of itz to prevent which, 1t 1s 
| commonly turned towards the 
Tz Ks wall. | ; 
| Whilſt he attends in the 
Anti-chamber, or Preſence 
Chamber, it 1s not decent to 
walk 'up and down the room, 
and if at any time he does ſo, 
it 
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it isthe Uſhers duty, and com- 


mon practice to rebuke him. 
It tsno lels abſurd to whiſtle, 
or ſing for his divertiſement (as 
they call it) whilſt he is wait- 
ing 10 thoſe rooms, or in the 
{treet, or any other place where 
theres concourſe of people. 


CHAP.V. 


Regnlates his Converſation in 
Company. 


S it is a token of indiſcre- 
tion aud vanity for one to 
enter boldly and without Cere- 
mony, into a room where peo- 
ple arein diſcourſe (though he 
be of their acquaintance) un- 
leſs his buſineſs be extraordi- 
nary, and he can ſteal in with- 
out diſturbing them: ſoit is the 
mark of incogitancy or ull- 
C 2 breeding 
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breeding, when one comes into 
a room, to ball out as their 
throats would ſplit, to the per- 
ſon of their acquaintance; your 
ſervant Sir, your humble ſer- . 
vant; Madam, TI wiſh you good 
day. But hemuſtenter quietly | 
and civilly, and when he comes 
BY near the perſon he would fa- | 
$1 lute, make his Complement mo- * 
'Y , deſtly andgravely,without any i 
ſuch noiſe or ibeperoutac. x 
| If they do him the civility to | 
riſe when hecomes in, he muſt 
sf have extraordinary care he 
takes not any of their places, 
# but ſeat himſelf upon another, | 
1 and rather behind then before * 
any body 3 obſerving ſtill not 
Let to lit down till they be all in| 
HS their places; it being great in-! 
Mi decorum to (it down in that. 
caſe, whilſt any perſon which 
gave him that reſped, continues 
upon his legs.y Leſs 
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Leſs tollerable it 1s to inquire 
what they were talking off 3 Or 
(if they be in diſcourſe) to in- 
terrupt them, and inquire ha- 
[tily What's that? who did? 
who ſaid ſo? eſpecially if they 
be whiſpering or talking in 
private. 

If- one be in: company, 'tis 
not civil to ſpeak to any one of 
them, (or to any ſervant that 
comesin by accident) in a lan- 

uage the reſt. do not under- 
and. 

It 1s not civil to whiſper in 
company, and leſs to laugh 
when you have done; for peo- 
ple being generally conſcious, 
are apt toapply it tothcmſelves, 
and conceive . ſometimes ſo 
great diſpleaſure as 1s not cafily 


i removed. | 

, | I think it-ſcarce necc{{:rv to 

.- ſet down the documents wie 
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1s given every day to chitdren; 
as when ever they anſwer yes, 
orno, to give always the Ti- 
tles of Sir, Madam, or my 
Lord, as they are due; as yes 
Sir ; no Madam, ©. it 1s hand- 
fome alſo when one is to con- 
tradict any perſon of quality, 
and to anſwer in the negatrve, 
Kt 1s not to be done bluntly with 
a No, Sir, that is not fo, but by 
F | circumlocution, as Pardon ne 


Ml Sir, I beg your pardon, Madam, 
'T 1 zf I fs pom to ſay, firking and 
| { prattl, ng are but HV ways Por plea Co 
Lo It 1s obvious too, that tis bur 
| a Ruſtick and Clowniſh kindof 


after any word, ſo as to render 
his meaning; ambiguous, as to 
ſay, this book is bound in Calf, 
Sir; this is a fine Mare, Matlams 
or he 3s monnted upon an Aſs my 


Lord, &Cc. 


wit, to-put Monſtenr, or Madan, | 
5 
; 
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Tt 1s not handfom to add af- 
ter the Titles of Mornſrewr, or 
Milam, the ſirname, or qua- 
lity of the perfon one fpeaks to, 
as to fay, Tes Mr. Cicero; No 
Afr. Conſul: but rather, yes Sir, 
20 Sir. and no more. 
When one ſpeaks any thing 
Complementaly, or rans out in- 
to extravagant expreſſion in 
commendation of the perſonto 
whom he fpeaks; it is not civil 
to ſay, you jeer me Sir, but the 
phraſe muſt be altered, and one 
may ſay, you armrate me $ir, &c. 
When one tells any ſtory or 
attion of an other, eſpecially 
if it be to the diſadvantage of 
the perſon who: didit; it is not 
good to father it upon the per- 
ſon to whom we are ſpeaking, 
exprelly, or under his own 
name; but to doit more remote» 
ly, and by ſome indifinite term, 


C 4 as 
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as to ſay, ſuch athing was done 
rafhly, ſuch a thing had been 


more obligingly let alone; 1s bet- 


ter then to tell him bluntly, he 
was mad to do ow a thing, or 
he diſobliged ſuch a manin doing 
ſo or ſo. 

Great care is to be had like- 
wiſe of ſpeaking imperioully, or 
uſing any words of command 
towards the perſon towhom we 
are ſpeaking 3 we are rather to 
accuſtom our ſelves to a way of 
circymlocution, by varying the 
phraſe in ſome other indiffinite 
manner 3 as inſtead of ſaying, 
core, go, do, or ſiy ſuch 4 thine, 
we muſt lay, if you think it cons 
venzent, come 5 you will do well 
to go in my judgment it would 
be well to do ſo. fg 

It 1sno ſinall argument of in- 
diſcretion, in a perſon that 
would be thought otherwiſe, 

' to 
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* | magnifie, or talk much of his 
- Witke, his Children, or Relati- 
ons, in the, company of perſons 
of quality 3 though they may be 
: ſpoken of upon occaſion, if it 
© bedone pertinently, and with- 
out extravagant commenda- 
tion. | 
It 15 not handſome to appear 
affected, or over-much pleaſed 
with the commendations of 
ones Relationsz nor when one 
ſpeaks of his own Waite, to men- 
tion her by her name or quality, 
or any term of familiarity utcd 
betwixt themſelves; as for ex- 
 * ample, it would notbehandfom 
* if Cicero, or any Prelident were 
* ſpeaking of his Wife, fur him to 
* ſay, Mudam Cicero, did ſo, , 
Madam laPrelidente, /aid this, 
| _ or my joy, my duck went hither 
or thither z but much better it 
would be to ſay only »y 1ife. 
| C5 A 
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A Wife ſpeaking of her Hus- 
band before perſonsof ordinary | 


condition, may call him by his 


name, with the addition of Ma- ! 


ſter,if he uſes that title 3 but be- * 


fore perſons of quality, ſhe is to 
ſay only my Hy:berd : The man 
whichcar- (1s, or exprefiesmuch 
fondneſs, to nis Wite, before 
company, makes himfelf ridjcu- 
lous. 

Tt 1s not civil to enquire too 
particularly, of the Husband, 
after his Wife; unleſs ſhe has 
been abſent inthe Country, or 
deſperately ill; eſpecially, if he 
be a perſon for whom we ought 
to haveany reſpect. 

And if it happens, we are 


bound 1a civility to inquire of 


the tHusband, we mult proceed 
contrary to his way 3 for where- 
as he in diſcr-tion is to ſay no 
more then »y Fife, in ſpeaking 

of 
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: of her; we muſt not follow his 

; example, and' cry rudely, how 

old is your Wife? or how does your 

! Wife? butfobſerving the quali- 

: ty of the Husband, ſay, how ol4 

is my Lady your Wife © Twiſh my 

Lady Preſident, or my Lady 
Dutcheſs much happineſs. 

Being in the company of per- 
ſons of quality, unleſs one be of 
greater dignity himlelf, it is no 
| Jeſs ridiculous to mention ones 
- Relations, with their Titles of 

Honour (though we ought al- 

ways to ſpeak of them with 
: reſpect) as to ſay, My Lord wy 

Father, my Lady my Mother. 

They are only to be called »y 

Father, my Mother; nor is it 


» DNA IB - 


' : proper for Children of any big- 


! neſs, to call them Dador Mam 

- much leſs to call them by their 
Names, or their Titles. 

When. one ſpeaks to a third' 


perſon, 
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perſon, of any perſon of quality, | 


whois preſent, it is not civilto 


name him bluntly if he ſtands 
byz as for example, if I were 
ſpeaking to Cicero of Ceſar, in 
the preſence of C2/ar,aud ſhould 
tell him Ceſtr had done great 
things in France; and Cicero 
ſhould ask me who took Gergo- 
via? I muſt not nod my head 
and cry He; that would be a 
diſobligation to Ceſar, and ſa- 


vour too much of contempt : 


But I muſt anſwer, this Gentle- 
man took it ; and it is no leſs 
uncivit to point with ones 
finger to the perſon of whom 
we are ſpeaking, if he bein the 
rYOOM. 

It 1s improper likewiſe to 
ſend commendations or mef- 
ſages to any body, by our Su- 
perioursz but we muſt rather 
find out ſome other perſon that 

1s 
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© 1s either equal or inferiour. 
0.0 defet of civility like- 
| wiſe, and good breeding, to in- 

terrupt any- perſon that is our 
Superiour, it he bein diſcourſe; 

* and [makes us ridiculous to 
ſpeak in that caſe but when we 
are ſpokento. 

When a perſon of Superiour 
| quality asks aqueſtion in com- 
| * pany, where there are many 
\ * more our Superiours, it 1s ar- 

rogance to anſwer firſt, though 
the queſtion be but trivial; as 
what js it a Clock ? what day is 
#t2 eveniin thoſe queſtions we 
are to give precedence to our 
betters, unleſs they be made 
particularly to us. 

If a perſon for whom we bear 
| any common reſpect, helitates 


Ee 


£6 


in his diſcourſe, t9 conſider 
what he has to ſay, or to rubup 
his memory 3 'tis rude to cut 

# "mam 
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him off quite, or interrupt him, 
though 1n his affiſtance; as 1f 
one were telling that Ceſar de- 


| 1 
feated Pompey in: the battel of, of, * 
of, it would be unhandſome for * 
one to clap in, and cry Phay- 
ſalia; he ought ratizer to attend 
till he be as}:t. | _ 

8. 


In the {mc mer. 't Is not 
' Þ Gentilz to reCtittoe a $:iperiour, 
| though he-be 11 a miſtake, be- 
: By cauſe it would loo !tkea kind 
of contradiftion ; as 1 he ſhould 
ile - ſay, 1t was a tcſtimony of good 
, C il natur? in Darius, to weep when 
WW he ſaw Alexander dead. Where 
; Darius 1s miſtaken for Alexan- 
'F} der, we are obliged in civility 
* to attend ti!] he rccollefts him- * 
{eif, or gi23 us occalion to un- ; 
x deceive him ; and then we are 
'% to do it without any refle@tt- 

'Þ ON. 
In ſpeaking to a perſon, 1tis 
not | 
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not civil to cry, you underſtand 
me I hope? do you underſtand 
me? DI do not now whether I 
explain my ſelf ſuffi ciently.. One 


muſt ſay nothing in that nature, 


but proceed in his difceurſe 3 
and if he perceives he does not 
underſtand, repeat, or ill1ſtrate 
what he ſaid before in as {ww 
words as 1s pollible. 

Inrelating any ſtory. 'tis ri- 
diculous to ſay almoſt at every 
word, ſaid he, or ſ1id ſhe. 

Caution muſt be had; like- 
wiſe, of ſpeaking any thing may 
perplex or trouble any one; 
or remembring and reviving a- 
ny affair, that 1s not to the ad- 
Young of the perſon to whom 
they ſpeak. 

To leep, go away, or gape, 
whilſt one is ſpeaxing, 15not on- 
ly uncivil, but ſtupid 3 aud to 
be langhing and playing the 


fool, 
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fool, 1s as bad; care therefore 
muſt be had not to play with 


ones fingers, to pator toy with 


him that ſets next, nor do any 
childiſh thing to provoke him 
to laugh; leaſt the company be- 


| ing indiſpoſed for ſuch idle di- 


verſions, take pet and be gone. 

If a perſon of quality be in 
the company of Ladies, 'tis too 
juvenile and light to play with 
them, to toſs or tumble them 
to kiſs them by ſurpriſe, to 
force away their Hoods, their 
Fans, or their Muffs. 

'Tis not civil to bite the nail 
of ones thumb at one in con- 
temptz as when they ulually 
cry, TI care not this for you: 
ſnapping the end of their tooth 
with their nail 5 noris it better 
to fillip with their fingers in de- 
fiance. | | 

It 1s unhandſome among La- 

dies; 
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; dies, or any other ſerious com- 


: pany, to throw off ones. Cloak, 


to pull off ones Peruque, or 
Doublet, to cut ones nails, to 


' tye ones garter, to change (hoos 


* if they pinchz tocall for ones 


night Gown, and Slippers to be 


- ateaſe; all which are as incon- 


gruous, as for an Officer of horſe 
toappear in ſhoocs when he is 
called to attend the General. 
'Tis uopleaſing, hkewiſe, to 
hear a man always complain- 
ing of. his diſtempers in compa» 
ny 3 aud implies either ſtupt> 
dity or hypocriſie; it being to 
be ſuppoſed, he does it either by 
that vain and impertinent Ppre- 
tence, to- conceal his want of - 
ability to maintain any diſ- 
courſe 3 or that he may be 
thereby permitted to take his 
own eaſe, though to the diſtur- 
bance of the reſt of the com- 


pany. When 
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When any jewel or other | 
rarity 1s ſhown to the compa- | 


ny, 'tis indecent to clap ones 
hand upon it to ſee it frft; nt 


being mach better manners to ! 
moderate our Curioſity, and * 
expect patiently till it comes to | 
our turn, and when it does, 1t * 


argues no great diſcretion to 
admire it too much, or to run 
out into any extravagant com- 
mendations, as ſome people do, 
who by their immoderate tran- 
ſport, convince us they have 
feen nothing curious before, 


value of things. 


On the other ſide, to be cold 
and immdifferent in praiſing what 
is really commendable, isa fign 
of (ullenneſs and moroſity, e- 
fpecially in great perſons, and is 
ingrateful to all the world; the 
beſt way therefore is to be mo- 
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deft and juſt, and to give things 


- | their approbation as they think *' 


them to defervye it. 
[tis not rmproper to adver- 


riſe in thisplace, that when any 
: thing 1s preſented to one by a 
- Superiour or Equal, 'trs decent. 
- | toreceive it with his Glove off, 


kiftimg his hand; as alſo when 
he returns rt, or preſents any 
thing to another : But if a thmg 


! bedefired of us, the beſt way 


ws to deliver it immediately, 
without making him expect: 

_ HK whena Jewel, or fich cfrng 
is ſhown, and it be pur vp be- 
fore it comes at us, we muſt not 
expreſs any diflartsfation, but 
fyppreſs our deſire of ſeerng it 
as mach as we can; though in 


the meat! trmeit is incivilm the 


perſon wha produced. it, to 
zow 1t to ſome of thecompany, 
and conceal it from the reſt. - 
| It 
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It is very ungentil, and arguesno | 
ſmall indiſcretion to peep over | 
any ones ſhoulder, when he 1s © 
either reading or writing 3 or 
to caſt his eyes ſeriouſly upon | 
any papers lying in his way- 
"Tis not handſome, likewiſe, | 
to cometoo near thoſe whoare * 
telling of Money ;. any Trunk * 
that is open,or any Cloſet where 
Jewels, or (uch rarities are laid : 
I In like manner if one be in 
his Cloſet with any perſon who 
1s ſuddenly called out, it is ci- 
vil to go out with him, and at- 
tend his return in ſome other 
room. | 
'Tis 1ncivility before a per- 
| ſon of quality, to read any 
[\ Letter or other . Paper that 1s 
bY brought to him, unleſs the ſaid 


1 Nils ojos & las cartas ; nl las mans 
las arcas refrancs. 


perſon 


| 
4 
| 
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perſon be concerned therein, or 
- doesexprefly delireit. 
If new company comes in, or 
any perſon riſes tobe gone, or 
2 to pay reſpect to them that are 
- entring, though they be our 
Inferiours, it 1s but civility to 
riſe alſo. + z; 

If any one comes in to ſpeak 
with us from a perſon, for whom 
we ought to have a reſpec, 
though it be buta footman 5 we 
are obliged in civility to riſe 
from our ſeat, and receive his 
meſſage with our Hats off. 

If we be obliged to go and 
come into the room before per- 
ſons of quality, we are to have 
a care of turning our backs up- 
on them, and are to endeavour 
to go out backwards as much 
as We Can. 

But above all things, our 
principal care muſt be of in- 

truding 
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|: (Wk trudins upon perſons in private | * 
[8 diſcourſe, which wiil be dilco- | 

my: vered either by their retire- 
1 ment, their whiſpering, or by 
". the changing their diſcourſe | 
Al upon our approach 3 having ob- © 
'T ſervedeither of theſe ſigns, we * 
Wit are preſently to withdraw upon | 
Vi penalty of falling into: great in- | 
WM" diſcretion. Þ 
[*) For companies met upon any © 
I. Solernity ar Ceremony, . we | 
S muſt take ſpecial notice of two | 
I ſorts of people; the Authors of 
4» the Ceremony, or the Perſons 
i 5. invited, 

| 1 ” ' To the Anthars in the fix{t 

F. place, it the Ceremony be any 
| © ſer1ous watter, we mult always 


} give place*though they be our 
bs Interiours: For example, at a 
Wedding. the Bride, Bride- 
groom, their 'R vations, and the 
Eccicualtical pertaus, have al- 

ways 


—— — 
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: we arein civility obliged to do 


them, though they be very 
much bencath us. IF it be at a 


Chriſtning, the God-fathers, 
: God-mothers, Child, Midwife, 


and ſuch of the Matrons as are 
moſt eſſential to the Ceremo- 
ny, are in equity to precede? 


| Tf it be a Funeral, the relations 


of the dead perſon arein courle 
to go firſt, and have the moſt 
honourable place 3 if it beat an 
Offering, or Religious Proce(- 
fion, the Church-wardens and 
other Officers of the Church, 
are to be in the Vaa. 

As to the perions invited, if 
we be of that number, we are 
not to place our ſelves, if there 
be any body elſe to diſpoſe of 
us3 but if there be none, but 
every body is left at his own 
liberty, 'tis diſcretion to owe 

the 
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the belt places void for perſon 5! 
of greater quality 3 anles we | 
be of ſuch a dignity and cha-| 
racter, as obliges us, according 
to cuſtom, to ſtand upon our | 
Punctilioes, not ſo much out of * 
an opinion of our ſelves, as in? 
conſideration of the honour we | 
owe/to the Society, of which 
we are Members, or to the 
Prince, whoſe Miniſters we 
are. 

In our Seats at a Play, if the 
be near the Theatre, the fit 
ome are the leaſt, and by con- 

equence the belt, more remote, 
but if they be too far off, it is ' 
clear contrary. | 

In ſhort, in regard of all ſorts ' 
of people, our civility concern- ; 
ing the place, ought to be re- 
gulated upon a right eſtimation, 
firſt of our ſelves, and then of 
other perſons. It is commonly 

lookt 


( 
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lookt upon as Civility to give 


£Nn 


e} place, or at leaſt offer it to Ec- 
- | cleſiaſtical perſons, in reference 
28 totheir functions ; to ſuch Ma- 
r# giſtrates as are in their Princes 
tf name intruſted with the exe- 


| cution of his Iawsz to perſons of 
any publick character, to per- 

ſons of extraordinary extracti- 

on3 to women, to antient per- 

fons; and ſuch as have ren- 

dred themſelves egregious by 
any faculty of their own. 


Mana 0 


 - 
's oF | 
Our Deportment towards a Great 
ts " Perſon. 
- | 


S to our behaviour to- 
wards Great Perſons of 
more then ordinary quality, it 
y 3s to be obſerved, when we 
"Þ -- D enter 


enter into their Chambers or 
Cloſets, we muſt go in gently, 
making a profound reverence 
and inclination of our bodies, 
if the perſon bepreſent 3 if not, 
we are not to peep and pry up 
and down to ſee what we can | 
diſcover 5 but to retire as ſoftly 
as we came in, and expect his : 

appearance without. 1 
If the perſon we vilit be ſick, 
and in bed, we muſt return, 
without we be deſired to enter; : 
and then having ſeen him, our 
vifit 15 to be ſhort, becauſe fick 
people are unquiet, and tyed 
up to their Phyſick and times : 
we muſt remember likewiſe to | 
ſpeak low, and provoke him to : 
.anſwer as little as we can. 5 
| 
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We muſt remember 'tis grea 
1 Tncivile eft eam ſalutare qui reddit urt- ; 
narr,aut alvam exenerat. Eral.coll, in Princ. 
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indecency to fit down upon the 
bed, eſpycially if it be a wo- 
man; butybove all, it has been 
unhandſ{omy in all ages, and ſa- 
vours of want of breeding 3 if 
being in company of our Supe- 
riors, Equals, or other perſons 
with whom we have-nota per- 
fect familiarity, we throw or 


ſelves upon the bed, and conti- 


nue our diſcourſe as we are 
lolling there. 

If the perſon upon whom we 
walt be writing, reading,or ſtu- 
dying, it is not manners to in- 
terrupt him preſently with our 
diſcourſe ; but we muſt rather 
ſtay till he has done. or leaves 
off of himſelf to entertain us. 

If we be delired to fit, we 
muſt doit, but with ſome little 
demonſtration of unwillingneſs, 
in regard of our reſpet; and 
be ſure to place our (elves i2- 

D 2 neath 
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neath him towards the lower 
end of the room, which 1s al- 
ways next the door where we 
came in 3 andthe upper end is, 
where the perſon oFhonour ſits 
himſelt. 

It muſt not be forgot alſo, 
that when we do lit, it be upon 
a (eat inferiour tohis, if it beto 
be had; there being great dif- 

ferenceto be obſerved, betwixt 
a chair with arms, a back chair, 
and 2 folding ſtoolz the firſt 
being moſt honourable, the ſe- 
cond the next, and the ſtool the 
lowclt of the three. 

It is altogether unhand{ome 
to appear, eſpecially before 
wom2t, without our Waſtcoat 
and Shirt {@ open, as thit our 
Skin may be fecn; or to comein 
with any other part gaping, 
that ought 1n mocelity to be 
ſ\hur. 


When 
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' Whenone fits down, he 15not_. 
to place himſelf cheek by jote 
by his fide, but juſt over againſt 
him, thathe may take notice of 
his readineſs toy hear hims and 
| becauſe it is not fo handſome 
to let full in his face, it will be 
eſteemed good breeding, if he 
place himſelf ex profite'or ſome- 
thing ſide ways. 

We mult by no means put on 
our Hats, unleſs commanded ; 
we muſt have our Gloves upon 
our hands; and keep our ſelves 
quiet upon our Seats, without 
playing with ourLegs,ourBand- 
{trings, our Hat, or our Gloves ; 
no picking or poltering in our 
Noſe, norno ſcratching of any 
other part. <9 

We muſt have a care of 
: yawning, of blowing ournoſe, 
* or ſpitting, eſpecially if the 
: room be rub'd; and if it falls 
D 3 _ out: 
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out ſo, .as we cannot avoid it 3 
we mult do it in our handker- 
chief, turning aſide, and holding 
our hat or lett hand before our 
face, and be ſure not to look 
upon it when we have dene. : 

We arenot totake ſnuff be- * 
fore any perſon of honour(who * 
has priviledge to take it before 
us) unleſs he preſents it himſelf; 
in that caſe it is lawful; and 
_ thoughwe have an averſion to 
it, weare bound to accept, and 
pretend to make uſe of it, 

If one be fitting- by the fire, 
great care mult be had of ſpit- 
ting into it, upon the brands, Þ 
or into the chimney 3 much © 
leſs is he to play the fool with | 
Tongs, orimploy himfelfin put- 
ing the ſticks togethers but it 
the perſon vilited ſhows any * 
inclination to mend the fire, he * 
1s obliged, in that caſe, to ſeize | 

upon | 


'S 
4 
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upon the Tongs, to eal(e him of 
that trouble, unleſs the perſon 
of honour ſeems deſirous to do - 
It himſelf for his ownrecreation. | 

Being ſet by the fire, 'tis not” 
commendable to rife up from: 
his ſeat, and tun his back to the 
Chimney.; but if the perſon of 
quality riſes; he is bound to riſe 
allo. 

It by accident there be but 
one skreen in the room where 
you are with the \::d perſon, 
and you be conſtrained ro make 
uſe of it, after ſome formal re- 
Iuctancy, you mult take it, bit 
ſo, as to take opportunity (as 
ſoon as you'can without his. 
perceiving it) and lay it pri- 
vately by. | 

If upon any occaſion a perſon 
of that quality happens to be at 
your houſe, and fitting to the 
fire, you muſt not ſuffer any of ' 

D 4 ' your. 
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your ſervants to preſent him Þ 
with a Skreen, but do it civilly Þ 
our ſelf. | 1 
IFit ſo happens that you be 
alone together, and the candle 
be to be ſnuffed, you 'muli do 
1t with the Snuffers, not your 
Fingers, and that neatly and 
quick, leſt the perſon of honour 
be offended with the ſmell. 

As for Women, *tis as 1immo- 

_ deſttor them to have their coats 
pinn'd up by the fire, as to walk 
with them tuck't up in the 
ſtreets. 

When we are talking, it 1s 
not civil to uſe odde or much 
geſture with our hands 3 it im- 
plies ordinarily, they have bur 

little toſay, whoſe elegance hes 
in the motions and contortions 

_ of theboudy. 

But being in diſcourſe with a 
man, *tis no leſs then ridiculous | 

to : 


ws 
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to pull him by the Buttons; to 
play with the Band-ſtrings, Beit, - 
or Cloak; or to punch him 
now and then on the Stomach'3 
'tis a pleaſant ſight, and well 
worthy of laughter, to ſee him 
thatis ſo puncht, fall back, and 
retire; whilſt the other infen- 
ſible of his abfurdity, purſues 
and preſſes him into ſome 
corner, where he 1s at laſt glad 
to cry quarter, before his Com- 
rade perceives he is in danger. 

'Tis unbecoming, likewiſe, 
toaccultom our ſelves to make 
mouths, to loll out-our tongue, 
to roll it in our mouths, tot bite 
our lips, to play with our Mul- 
tacho's, to -pall out onr hairs, 
to twinckle with our eyes, to 
clap, or rub our hands violent- 
ly for joy, to pnll out our ting- 
ers and ſnap them one after ano» 


ther to ſcratch or ſhrug with 


D 5 Our. 


our ſhoulders, as if they were 
Creepers upon our backs, 

'Tis not becomiug to break 
out into violent and loud laugh- 
ter upon any occaſion what-. | 
ever; I and worſe to laugh al-. | 
ways without any occalion. | 

If the perſon, we are enter- 
taining, lets any thing fall, we 
are obliged in. that, and any 
ſuch occaſion, to ſtoop ſudden» | 
ly and take it up, and not ſuffer - 
them to do it themſelves. 

If they Sneez, we mult not | 
cry out,, God bleſs you, with . | 
any conſiderable loudneſs, but 
pull off our hat, make our re- 
verence, and ſpeak that bene- 
diction toour ſelves. 

If it happens he wants any of 
his ſervants that is not ready at 


1 Fatuus in riſu exaltat vocem ſuam, vir 
autem ſapiens vix tacite ridebir, Eccli.cap.21. 


hand, 
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hand, it is our duties to call 
them, not aloud, - at the top of 
the ſtairs, or at the window.,but 
to find them out where they 
are, and let them know their 
Lord calls them : And indeed 
among(t intelligent perſons, 1t 
15 Iookt upon to the diminution 
of the Maſter and Miltreſs, 
where ſervants arepermitted to 
call for any thing aloud, or to 
deliver their Meſlages out of 
the window, or from the top of 

_ the ſtairs; for it implies the 
ſervant has no- diſcretion nor 
reſpect for them 3 and the Ma- 
{ter and Miſtre(s, indeed, are 
not worthy of it 3 not having the - 
wit to conſerve a reverence in 
their ſervants, by reſtraining 


lity and lazineſs... 
We muſt be always very at- 
tentive to what they ſay, leſt 
we. 


them from thofe atts and incivi- - © 
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we put them to the trouble of 
ſpeaking things twice 3 we mult 
not interrupt them while they 
are ſpeaking, but expect trill 
they have done, before we give 
them our anſwer. We muſt 
have great care how we contra- 
dict them, and 'if neceſſity ob- |} 
liges us to inform them of the 
trut2, we muſt firſt beg their 
excuſe, and if they perlilt 1n 
their errour, we are not to can» 
tend, but give over til} fome 
better occalion. 

When it cames to our turn, 
toſpeak,we are not to 1 enter- 
tertain them with things we do, 
not underſtand at all, or 1mper- 
fectly. 


[ft we be in company more 


x1 Si eft 1161 int-lleFus, reſponde proxims : 
fin autem fit manus tua ſuper 0s tuum, ne cupi, | 
art; in verb3 indiſciplinato, & confundaris. | 
Eccli, cap. $. | 


learned, 
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learned, or fitter for diſcourſe, 
we muſt leave it to them, hear 
them —_—— and be ſilent 3 
or if we be prelled to ſpeak 
our judgments, we muſt do 1t 
ſhort, in few words 3 and have 
a particular care of imitating 
their indi{cretion, 2 who attect 
to have the whole talk 
at the Table, and when their 
mouth 1s once open, can never 
ſhut it again. 

If one be obliged to Com- 
_ plement any perſon, he muſt do. 
it as ſhort as 1s poſſible, and re- 
turn his anſwers rather in Con- 


1. Adoleſcens loquere in tua cauſa vix; quum 
neceſſe fuerit, fr bis interrogatus fueris, habeat 
caput tuum reſponſum ſunm. In multis efto 
quaſi inſcius (x andi tacens, fimul oy querens. 
Id, Cap. 32. 

2 Nec vero tanquam in poſſeſſionem - ſuam 
venerir, dit Cicerond' un grand paricur, ex- 
cludat alios ; ſed cum reliquis juribus, tum in 
ſermone, communi viciſſitudine nonnunquam 
utendum puter, Offic, lib, x, 


g1Cs, 
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gies, then any prolix dif- 


courſe. 

If this great perſon makes us 
put on our hats (which 1s not 
to be done without particular 


command) we are to pull them, 


off again upon mention of him, 


and of his Relations, or _ 
. perſon of principal-di 


nity al- 
lied, or any way intimate with 
the Grandes with' whom we 
are in diſcourſe; but if by 
pulling them often we find- our 


ſelves troubleſome to him, and . 


are forbidden again, *'tis then 
but manners to keep them on. 

In all our converſe we are 
carefully to refrain Swearing, 
it being a vice into which many 
people fall by an ill habit; 
ſuppoſing it vainly an elegance, 


and preat ornament to their - 


diſcourſe; and wheri we for- 


bid Swearing, we intend toex- 
clude 
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clude all little and trifling oaths 
with the reſt, which lignifie no- 
thing this being certain nei- 
ther the one nor the other are - 
ſigns of good education, for - 
when one ſwears before a per- 
ſon of honor (if there were no : 
worſe ſentence to follow) he 
may be juſtly pronounced a - 
Clown. 

On the contrary, we ought - 
to be plain and modeſt in our 
diſcourſe, ſoas he may takeno- 
tice of our retention, and the - 
reſpect we would perſwade 


him we have for his perſon. 


For which reaſon it is to be 
thought great incivility to que- . 
ſtion, and interrogate a perſon - 
of honour, or any other, about 
trifling and impertinent things, 
unleſs they be our ſervants or 
ſome other people under our 
authority. Again, if one be 

| Ob- 
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obliged to preſs any thing from | 
fuch a perſon, it is to be done | 
with ſuch caution and civility, \/ 
as may incourage him to-an- | 
\wer: As for example, if you 
would know whether he would |} 
be in the Compagne this Sum- 
mer, we mult not cry bluntly, 

_ Sir, will you go into the Army 3 
" "that would be too irreverent 
and familiar; but we muſt ſay, 
T do not queſtion, Sir, if your 
health or affairs will permit, but 
you will make your Compazgne 
this Summey 3 and in that caſe 
there 1s no offence but your: 
curioſity, which 1s excuſable 
when accompanyed with re- 
ſpect, 

We have ſaid before that na- 
ture has given us rules for our: 
modeſty, and they ought, in- 
deed, toſerve tor our diicourle 
allo, it being grcat di{-reſpect 

| to 
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to ſpeak the leaſt immodeſt 
word before any 3 but more 
eſpecially perſons of honour : 
in the company of women it 1s 
not commendable to uſe equi- 
vocation, or ambiguity of ex- 
preſſion, being an intrenchment 
upon civility, and modeſt con- 
verſe. | 

And 'not only equivacal 
words, but ſuch likewiſe as 
leave, or may leave the leaſt. 
Idea or Image of immodeſty in 
the minds of the hearers. 

And as oaths, and licentiouſ- 
neſs in dilcourſe, are repugnant 
to civility,lov Contention, Chol- 
ler, Hyperbolies, Rodomanta- 
dos, Lyes, Repruaches, Sclt- 
applauſes by diſparaging others, 
magnifying himſelf with perpe- 
tual repetitions of his own pru- 
dence, as I would not have done 
this, IT could not do that 5, where- 

by 


